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Atom’s Impact on Investments 


Industry Wars on Noise 


Dizzy World of High Fashion 


Only STEEL can do so many jobs so well 


Fresh Air Design. That startling building is a parking 
garage. The walls are made from over 11 miles of USS 
Stainless Steel strand, held tight under 1000 Ibs. tension 
with American Quality Springs. The strand prevents cars 
from rolling overboard, and makes this garage one of the 
most beautiful buildings in Chicago. 


Hot Pickles. Those bottled pickles are taking their last 
ride on a USS Cyclone flat wire conveyor belt. Notice the 
open mesh that allows heat and steam to escape. Cyclone 
makes all types of conveyor belts, including types that can 
actually curve and go around sharp corners. 
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Tomorrow's Sirloin Steak needs a square meal today. In 
the South, many farmers treat their pastures with USS 
Basic Slag—a high phosphorus, high-lime by-product of 
U.S. Steel’s southern steel-making process. Basic Slag en- 
courages the growth of thick, rich pasture grass. 


4 Portable Steam. It’s actually a steam radiator, but you 
can move it to any room and plug it into any wall socket 
for fast, even fume-free heat. The radiator is made entirely 
from USS Steel. As a result, the unit is light and strong; and 


it heats up 4 times faster than a comparable heavyweight | 
iron radiator. ps 


SEE THE UNITED STATES STEEL HOUR. | 
It’s a full-hour TV program presented every 
other week by United States Steel. Consult 

your local newspaper for time and station. 


For further information on any product mentioned in this advertisement, write United States Steel, 525 William Penn Place, Pittsburgh 30, Pa 


This trade-mark is your guide to quality steel 


AMERICAN BRIDGE . . AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE and CYCLONE FENCE . . COLUMBIA-GENEVA STEEL . . CONSOLIDATED WESTERN STEEL . . GERRARD STEEL STRAPPING . . NATIONAL TUBE 
OIL WELL SUPPLY . . TENNESSEE COAL & IRON . . UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS . . UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY .. Divisions of UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION, PITTSBURGH. 


UNITED STATES STEEL HOMES, INC. » UNION SUPPLY COMPANY - UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY + UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY 5-469 : 
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nglewood and Allen-Bradley Bring You 
JILTIGHT 


IMIT 
SWITCHES 


Here is a new line of remarkably compact 
Allen-Bradley limit switches . . . streamlined 
for fine appearance and built for millions of 
failure-free operations. 

The operating heads of these limit switch- 
es may be attached to the switch body in four 
definite locations, each 90 degrees apart. 
A large selection of pushrods, lever arms, and 
other actuating mechanisms is available. 

The name plate cover has a synthetic rub- 
ber gasket to exclude oil. Terminals are easily 
accessible by removing the cover plate. The 
body is threaded for ¥%2” conduit. The switch 
mechanism is snap-acting with one single 
pole normally open and one single pole nor- 
mally closed contact, electrically separated. 

The new Bulletin 802T limit switches are 
designed for machine tool applications. For 
further information send for a copy of Allen- 
Bradley Bulletin 802T. 


Roller lever type | 
(Front View) for cav- 
ity mounting 


Bulletin 802T roller 
lever limit switch 


Roller lever type (Rear View) 
showing terminals for n.o. & 
n.c. contacts 


\Bushrod limit switch Pushrod limit switch Pushrod limit switch Pushrod limit switch Lever operated limit 
with roller for vertical without roller — cover for horizontal motion with side pushrod and switch with a long and 
motion of the pushrod off to show terminals of the pushrod maintained contacts flexible operating rod 


EXCELLENCE IN ELECTRICAL PRODUCTS 


/ lewood ELECTRICAL SUPPLY CO. 


4 COMPLETE STOCKS TO DRAW FROM 


CHICAGO ROCKFORD SOUTH BEND GARY 
S. HALSTED ST. 124 N. FIRST ST. 325 N. LAFAYETTE BLVD. _ 4172 BROADWAY ers 
Jetpon ‘ DIAL 3-5441 ‘ CENTRAL 8233 DAIL 4-9441 ett 
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UNITED... 


AIRLINE 


offers more flights 
from this city 
than any other 
air carrier! 


Chicago, (the home of 
United Air Lines) enjoys 
some of the finest service 
along the Main Line Air- 
way. A total of 87 United 
Air Lines First Class and 
Air Coach Mainliner flights 
leave Chicago every 24 
hours to 79 cities coast-to- 
coast, border-to-border and 
to Hawaii. 

Whether it’s business or 
pleasure, make sure you 
plan your next trip via 
United Air Lines. Discover 
for yourself the difference 
when you travel in the 
Mainliner manner. 


Call Financial 6-5700 or an 
authorized travel agent. 


CHICAGO'S OWN | 


ee | 


statistics of... 


Building permits 


Chicago Business 


April, 1955 
1,670 


Coste ee a, $ 23,277,400 $ 
Contracts awarded on building projects, nar 
CooksCo ets. ees ee ee ; 
Cost (cee SS eS $ 141,087,000 $ 


(F .W. Dodge Corp.) 


Real estate transfers... _—______--______ 
Consideration 


Bank clearings 


7,981 
pent ee} 4,052,794 $ 


$ 4,230,332,284 


Bank debits to individual accounts: 


7th Federal Reserve District $24,268,000,000 


Chicago 


only $12,210,890,060 


(Federal Reserve Board) 


Bank loans (outstanding) .-__--_-____ $ 2,941,000,000 


Midwest Stock Exchange transactions: 


Number of shares traded... 1,908,000 2,394,000 1,583,029 ; 

Market value of shares traded____- $ 72,791,256 $ 87,720,825 $ 54,586,851 
Railway express shipments, Chicago area 832,068 937,594 927,278 © 
Air express shipments, Chicago area. 66,722 73,821 60,687 i 
L.C.L. merchandise cars...» 18,641 20,649 17,934 
Electric power production, kwh _____ _ 1,475,424,000 1,612,472,000 1,365,195,000 
Industrial gas sales, therms_—_.___— 14,635,360 15,312,615 13,736,565 
Steel production (net tons) = a 1,844,100 1,863,900 1,417,900 
Revenue passengers carried by Chicago 

Transit Authority lines: 
Surfaces division” 222-4 43,451,669 45,574,978 46,458,957 
Rapid transit division 9,346,721 9,939,593 9,419,326 


Postal receipts 


12,385,454 $ 


Air passengers: 


Arrivals enerto Wt oN A ae eee =s 356,766 

Departures! satin. Lye ae 365,648 
Consumers’ Price Index (1947-49= 100) 116.9 
Receipts of salable livestock.___ 402,493 
Unemployment compensation claimants, 

Cook & DuPage counties. 48,609 
Families on relief rolls: 

Cook :County #22 ene ae 29,645 

Other Illinois counties... 17,474 


July, 1955, Tax Calendar 


Date Due 


31 


ond quarter 1955 


31 


_ Domestic help (Form 942) _ 


Tax 


pel city business licenses which expired June 30, 
19 

Illinois Domestic and Foreign Corporation Franchise 
Tax due for year July 1, 1955, to June 30, 1956 
Illinois Retailers’ Occupation Tax return and pay- 
ment for month of June 

If total O.A.B. taxes (employer and employe) plus 
income tax withheld in previous month exceeds $100, 
pay amount to wae 

or remittance may be made at» end of month with 
quarterly return directly to Ts 

Quarterly payment of estates tax 


Illinois Unemployment Compensation contribution 
and wage report, and payment for second quarter of 
1955 (UC-3 and UC-40) 
Third quarterly installment of 1954 Federal Unem- 
ployment Compensation Tax 
Federal Excise Tax return and 


Quarterly return and payment (by depositary rec pts 
or cash) of income and O.A.B. tax naa babea 
ployers for second quarter of 1955 


March,1955 


25,594,100 $ 
106,198,000 $ 
5,574,161 $ 


$ 4,514,453,152 


$27,883,000,000 
$14,624,394,000 


$ 2,861,000,000 


14,097,722 $ 


payment due for sec- 
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April, 1954 
1,169 
18,680,900 


1,227 


3,825 2,810 — 


68,823,000 


8,487 7,808 
6,822,597 


$ 4,006,833,261 


$22,340,000,000 — 
$11,176,844,000 


$ 2,823,000,000 — 


12,534,145 


296,878 
303,318 | 


321,221 
330,847 

117.0 
477,126 


54,101 


30,249 
19,243 


Returnable to 


City Collector 


Secretary of State 


Authorized Deposi 
<a 


Dist. Dir. of Int. Rey. 


GUMMERGE 


Magazine 


Published since 1904... by the 
Chicago Association of Commerce 
and Industry + I North La Salle St., 
Chicago 2, Ill. + Franklin 2-7700 
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The rapid develop- 
ment of atomic energy 
is exerting powerful 
influences upon all 
segments of the financial world. 
Gordon R. Molesworth (p. 13) dis- 
cusses these influences and has some 
words of advice for the potential in- 
vestor. On page 15, W. H. Burhop 
tells what industry is doing about 
production noises that are harmful 
to the hearing of employes. D. C. 
Burnham’s article (p. 16) points out 
that automation is the next logical 
step in the evolution of our manu- 
facturing process with only one big 
problem remaining: how to bring it 
about more quickly. It’s a woman’s 
fundamental prerogative to change 
her mind and she does quite fre- 
quently, particularly when it comes 
to the style of clothes she wears. 
Lewis A. Riley (p. 18) takes the read- 
er into the world of high fashion. 
Spray-on paints, insecticides and 
other products pressure packed in 
aerosol containers have captured 
America’s fancy and resulted in an- 
other new industry. John L. Kent 
tells of this booming, post war prod- 
uct on page 20. 


in this 


ESSUC cee 


The greatest single 
merchandising step the 
airlines have ever made 
was placing women 
aboard their planes as stewardesses, 
according to William A. Patterson, 
president of United Airlines. On our 
cover he pins wings on Lorraine 
Johnson, who has just graduated 
from United’s school for stewardesses 
and is starting her career. She is 
joining the ranks of 10,000 women 
all over the world, who fly as regular 
crew members on scheduled airline 
flights. 

This career for women started 25 
years ago when United tried a “three 
month experiment.” At that time the | 
line hired eight registered nurses, one 
of whom was Mrs. Harriet Fry Wis- 
ner, 515 Oakdale Avenue, Chicago, 


Our 
Cower 


Illinois, at the left on our cover, to — 


test “the psychological impact of 


_| having pretty young women to care © 
for passengers.” They dressed in uni- 
forms like the one worn by present- — 


day stewardess Flo Tabbitt, who is 


watching the “pinning” ceremony at _ 


the celebration marking the 25th an-_ 


niversary of stewardess service. = 
While United was the first to em- — 
ploy women for flight duty, the prac-_ 


(Continued on page 39) 
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Kwik-Kafe Serves Your Employees 


Better Coffee at Lower Cost with Less Wasted Time 


COMPARE 


Company cafeterias pay attendants’ salaries and 
serve coffee in one congested area. Kwik-Kafe auto- 
matic machines, as many as you need, are placed 
at strategic points through your plant. Workers 
get their coffee (without waiting) close to their job, 
saving you time and money. 


Outside coffee breaks waste 7 to 10 minutes of em- 
ployees’ time — going, waiting for service and re- 
turning. You can’t expect extra production when 
resting time is spent fighting crowds. Kwik-Kafe 
serves delicious fresh coffee on-the-spot. Employees 
return to work refreshed in less time. 


Coffee services make coffee 2 to 6 hours in advance. 
You know how coffee tastes when it is three or four 
hours old. Kwik-Kafe serves delicious fresh-frozen 
coffee made automatically at lower cost. 


Other vending machines serve a beverage made 
from powdered coffee which has lost its delicate 
flavor and aroma in the drying process. Kwik-Kafe 
is made from a fresh-frozen liquid concentrate of 
pure coffee, served in our exclusive patented ma- 
chine. User simply dials for black coffee, coffee 
with pure cane sugar, with fresh Bowman cream, 
or with both. 


Let us put a Kwik-Kafe machine in your plant without cost or obliga- 
tion. Enjoy delicious coffee at our expense on FREE TRIAL — our 
way of proving that Kwik-Kafe can save your employees time and save 
you thousands of dollars. Ask for our money-saving case histories, too. 


Call or write today. 


RUDD MELIKIAN CORP. 


ee 


2458 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO. 


7 


2 


Phone DAnube 6-60: 10 


teconversion Without Cushions 


vurrently just about all of the economic indicators are 
umping against the highs reached in the 1953 boom 
v have broken into new high ground. This has hap- 
ened several times before since the end of World 
Var II. There is, however, a vast difference between 
1e present booming level of business and previous 
‘ost World War II periods of prosperity. 

The present high level of business is based on vigor- 
us civilian demand. Military buying has been a 
iiminishing factor for approximately two years. Defense 
equirements, which took almost 15 per cent of the 
<ation’s total production in 1953, are now taking only 
Il per cent and are becoming steadily less important. 
Mant investment, which three or four years ago was 
urgely for defense production, is now almost exclu- 
ively for civilian production. 

‘Two years ago there were grave doubts as to how the 
conomy would stand the test of conversion with the 
mnd of the Korean War and the government financed 
puild-up it entailed. The facts to provide an answer 
a“ow seem to be pretty well in. Record production and 
consumption of civilian goods have been attained with- 
ut artificial stimulation from Washington. There have 
»een no make-work projects of any kind. The govern- 


ment has followed a policy of allowing the economy 


o make its own adjustments with two principal excep- 
jions. In the monetary field it has sought to keep money 
sasy but not loose. In agriculture it has been compelled 
© maintain rigid price supports which have continued 
‘0 pile up surpluses and prevented production adjust- 
nents. The whole very satisfactory picture, however, 
's one the advocates of Keynesian economics, whose 
theories froze the country in a ten year depression in the 
1930's, should study minutely. 


Action Next ? i ag 


President Eisenhower’s Transportation Policy Commit- 
ree has made its report. And it is a document of the 
tighest and most immediate importance. 

The recommendations are based on the work of an 
idvisory committee consisting of a group of executives 
from non-transportation industries, and men from 
Columbia University and the Brookings Institution. 
“he final report was prepared at the cabinet level, and 
participants included the Secretaries of Commerce, 
Defense and Agriculture, the Postmaster General, the 
Budget Director, and others. 

- Basically, the report recommends sweeping revisions 
transportation regulation to permit carriers greater 


country, In making it public, Secretary of Com- 

id, “Archaic regulations and practices 

irge we unnecessary costs upon carriers, 
[timate pousterine public.” 


The Editor’s Page 


chasing tungsten up to three million short-tons over i 


eedom to compete and to meet the present-day needs. 


He added that the purposes of the proposed changes in 
regulatory practices are two-fold: “(1) to permit greater 
reliance on competitive forces in rate making and (2) to 
assure the maintenance of a modernized and financially 
strong system of common carrier transportation.” 

The report itself states: “Within the short span of 
one generation this country has witnessed a transporta- 
tion revolution... . As late as 1920 the railroads held 
a virtual monopoly. . . . In striking contrast, there is 
available today a wide selection of transport methods.” 
It observed further: “In many respects government 
policy at present prevents or severely limits, the most 
economical use of our transportation plant.” 

The report, in sum, wants the law to recognize the 
fact that today railroads, airlines, trucking systems, and 
inland waterways are all vigorously competing for 
business. Each carrier should be permitted to make the 
most of its advantages, without being hamstrung by 
regulations designed to control a monopoly which no 
longer exists, and thus give the public the best and 
most economical transportation service. 


Tungsten And Taxes 


The Chamber of Commerce of the United States has 
called attention to one of those seemingly innocuous 
little provisions frequently inserted in legislation for 
special interest groups which in the aggregate cost the 
taxpayer untold millions. 

“In 1951,” the chamber says, “under terms of the 
Defense Production Act, the United States government 
contracted to buy tungsten needed for mobilization 
from domestic miners. Last year, defense requirements | 
(about 1.3 million short-tons) were met.” It might be _ 
expected that the program has now been successfully 
completed and our tungsten problem has been licked. — 

Not so. One purpose of this and other such guaran- — 
tees was to maintain a healthy domestic mining industry. — 
Under terms of the 1951 guaranty, therefore, the Office 
of Defense Mobilization is committed to continue pur-— 


the next three years. 

This isnot all. In 1951, the government es to. 
pay $63 per unit—a good price compared with the — 
prevailing world price at that time of $80. But market 
forces did not treat ODM purchase commitments kindly. 
The world price fell almost immediately and has hov- — 
ered between $30 and $35 per unit ever since. The 
government, of course, continued to pay $63. 

The result? The United States taxpayers will buy, 
in the next three years, over 1.5 million short-tons of 
tungsten they don’t need at double the market pric 


The Steak 1s the 
Star of the Show 


SIRLOIN ROOM 


“where the steak is born” 


World’s finest steaks are the 
star of the internationally 
famous SIRLOIN Room. Dis- 
played ona throne of ice, this 
royal treat is yours to select 
and brand... and have it 
custom broiled to your taste. 


The ritual of the bullfight is a 
work of art. Now a gustatory 
and aesthetic pleasure is yours 
to enjoy in The Matador. 
‘f Continental cookery at its finest. 
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PRIVATE FACILITIES 


for sales meetings, banquets, 
wedding parties are available 
in The Stock Yard Inn. Com- 
_ plete accommodations for 
groups of 20 to 5000. 


Stock Yard Inn 


42nd and HALSTED STREETS 
TELEPHONE YARDS 7-5580 


‘12 Minutes From the Loop”’ 


Here... Theres]: | 
and Everywhere 


© Good Year Ahead — On the basis 
of first quarter figures, the United 
States Savings and Loan League is 
predicting a record breaking year 
in 1955 for its members. Total home 
loan volume is expected to top $10 
billion for the first time. The total 
last year was $8.3 billion. For the 
first quarter of 1955 the home loan 
volume was $2.3 billion, up 33 per 
cent from the like 1954 period. 


e The Thermocon—A low tempera- 
ture distillation analysis apparatus 
which incorporates measurements of 
thermal conductivity for the identi- 
fication of gases and volatile liquids 
has been develoved by Podbielniak, 
Inc., 341 E. Ohio Street, Chicago. 


© Domeliners — The Union Pacific 
Railroad has installed Astra Dome 
Double-deck dining cars. The line 
has ten of these cars, said to be the 
first to provide dining facilities in 
the dome. In all 35 Astra Dome cars 
are being added by the Union Pacific 
to its transcontinental streamliner 
trains. Costing about $10 million, 
the additions include coaches and ob- 
servation cars. 


e Self-sufficiency — The United 
States depends on the outside world 
for all of its tin, quartz crystal and 
industrial diamonds; 98 per cent of 
its mica; 95 per cent of its asbestos 
and chromite; and over 90 per cent 
of its nickel, manganese, mercury, co- 
balt and platinum according to the 
Paley Commission report. 


¢ Mobile Homes — There are now 
more than 700,000 home trailers—in 
the country, twice as many as ten 
years ago; and, like automobiles and 
trailer trucks, they're getting longer. 
The length of the average mobile 
home is now 35 feet as competed 
with 19 feet in 1939. 


© Squeezing Theoieh — Collaps- 


ible metal tubes for shaving cream, 
which had lost ground to other pes 


28. i 
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of containers, are staging a come- 
back. The Collapsible Tube Manu- 
facturers Council reports shipments 
of the fold-up tubes for this type of. 
packaging are up about 70 per cent 
over a year ago. a 
e The Fastest-Growing Industry 
—In five years electronics will be a 
$15 billion industry and a $20 billion 
industry by 1964, Don G. Mitchell, 
chairman and president of Sylvania 
Electric Products, Inc., predicts. Cur- 
rently sales and revenue of the indus@ 
try are running at an annual rate of 
about $9 billion. 7 
© 1900-54 Price Trend—The long- 
term trend of living costs in the- 
United States, based on 1953 equal-— 
ling 100, since the turn of the on 
tury has been as follows: . 


Net Change 
Cost of in Decade — 
Year Living Index or Year 
1900 30.6 + 2% 
1910 36.8 + 20-— 
1920 778 11 Tae 
1930 63.4 — 189 
1940 55.4 


1950 


and cheese all increased in the same 
year over the previous year. Butter 
consumption increased in 1954 to 
9.0 pounds per person from 8 


on record. Cheese consuraphael in 
creased to 7.7 pounds per person, 

fluid milk and cream to 352 pou 
according to the annual report | 
stockholders of Beatrice Foods C€ 


pany. 
© The Air ‘Ape and | Busi. 
Over 60, 000 aircraft 


WINE, 
1955 é 


all hopped up about 
Automation? 


Don’t let anybody kid you... 


e only thing really new about automation is the 


word itself! It’s just another way of saying auto- equipment and services that are Hyre specialties. 
matic production; simply a new term for the time For over 40 years we have been engineering, install- 
and labor saving ‘‘push-button” techniques that ing, maintaining and repairing electrical equipment 
ave been developing steadily ever since man first in all kinds of plants. : 
turned to the use of machines. And speaking of _ So whether you call it automation or just plain 
spush-buttons, that’s where we come in. — doing the best you know how in your operations, 
= Machinery means electric motors, controls, wir- you can be sure you will get the right answer to any 
ing, lighting, maintenance and repairs—electrical electrical problem from Hyre. : 
» Motors e Controls ; 
’ Generators @ Engineering a 
» Repairs e Construction 


| 4 Maintenance @ Installation 


14 


: Franchises: E LE CTRIC CO. 
G. E. Motors, Controls, Lamps e Cutler- 
da mmer Controls e U. S. Motors e Star- . 2 
4 mble Motors ® MacBeth Arc Lamps @ 2320 West Ogden Boulevard © CHesapeake 3-6100 
Sates V-Belts e Firestone Vibration 


Dampeners. 


INDUSTRIAL * COMMERCIAL LIGHT AND POWER _ 
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YOU CAN HELP 
YOUR EMPLOYEE 
INSURE HIS PAY 
AND INCREASE 
HIS SECURITY 


Perhaps you feel that the number 
of persons you employ is too 
small to qualify for the pay en- 
velope security of “Group” Dis- 
ability insurance. Then why not 
explore with North American the 
possibility of a “small business” 
Franchise Plan? 

These plans are designed for 
firms having five employees or 
more. Low in cost, they require 
very little activity on the part of 
the employer. 

Franchise Accident & Health 
coverage also goes a long way 
toward promoting employee 
stability and better employee 
relations. 

The coupon will bring full 
details . . . if you wish, a North 
American Service Man will phone 
for an appointment. 


NORTH AMERICAN 


ACCIDENT IN: 
nL 


i 
WG 


209 SOUTH LASALLE STREET 
: CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 


FRANCHISE C 


Please send details on ““Commerce”’ ad 
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© The Backdoor to GAW — A wage 
pact which provides for acceptance 
of a guaranteed employment plan in 
principle with the details to be 
worked out later has been negotiated 
in Philadelphia. 

Participants in this unique labor 
agreement were the International 
Resistance Company, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, and the CIO’s Inter- 
national Union of Electrical, Radio 
and Machine Workers. 

The pact also provides for Inter- 
national Resistance to establish an 
interest-bearing trust fund. The com- 
pany is to pay nine cents an hour 
worked per employe into the fund 
during the period when the GAW 
plans are worked out. If no agree- 
ment is reached on a formula assur- 
ing 52 pay checks a year, then every 
worker in the shop will be paid nine 
cents an hour as a wage increase 
retroactive to April 1, 1955. 


e Billionaires on the Decline — 
The New York Stock Exchange’s 
“Billionaire Club” had a net loss of 
three members last year. Members 
are listed domestic companies with 
annual sales or revenues of $1 billion 
or more. 

Although two new companies were 
admitted, five dropped out, reducing 
the membership to 26. The new: 
comers were Boeing Airplane Com- 
pany with gross revenue of $1,033 
million and Sinclair Oil Corporation 
with $1,021 million. The five who 
dropped out were International Har- 
vester Company, Republic | Steel 
Corporation, Pennsylvania Railroad, 
Firestone Tire and Rubber Com- 
pany and Union Carbide & Carbon 
Corporation. 

General Motors Corporation con- 
tinued in first place with sales top- 
ping $9.8 billion. There was no 
change in the relative positions of 
ranking second, third and fourth 
place firms: Standard Oil (New Jer- 
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sey), American Telephone and Tele- 
graph and U. S. Steel Corporation.) 

Armour and Company which held 
ninth place in sales reported the 
lowest net profit of the 26 club mem- 
bers and was the only firm in the 
group not paying any common stock 
dividends. Its sales were $2,056 mil- 
lions and net income was $2 million.| 


© Getting Better Pay—Factory man- 
agers and superintendents earn al- 
most $2,000 a year more, on the av- 
erage, than their counterparts in the 
sales field, regional and district sales} 
managers according to the America 
Management Association. 3 

This comparison is the reverse of 
that usually found on the top man- 
agement level. Previous AMA sur. 
veys have shown that company top 
sales executives are usually highe 
paid than top manufacturing exec 
tives. The average annual compensa 
tion of regional and district sale: 
managers is $12,000, compared 
$14,000 for factory managers and s 
perintendents. The average age ol 
men in these four positions is 4 
years; average length of service in 
their present jobs is four years. 


¢ The Crop Outlook — Despite gov 
ernment efforts to curtail output 
crop production in 1955 is expect 
to approach the bumper harvests | 
recent years. _ 

The Department of Agriculture 
has estimated that 59 principal crops 
planted or grown this year may total 
353.5 million acres, only slightly 
low 1954. Plantings of 16 leadi 
spring crops are placed at 285.5 mil 
lion acres, 3.2 million above a yea 
ago. Government restriction 
mostly responsible for reduced | 
ings of wheat, cotton, tobacco, 
flaxseed, and sugar beets. 

On the other hand, severa 
acres diverted from th 


Pouring molten magnesium into molds in the making of aircraft castings at the magnesium plant of the Howard 
Foundry Company, 4918 W. Bloomingdale Aye., Chicago, Ill. 


Located on Chicago's northwest side, 
the Howard Foundry Company operates 
the largest magnesium jobbing foundry 
in the world. It is one of the prime sup- 
pliers of magnesium aircraft castings 
and many of the casting problems of 
U. S. aircraft and aircraft engine build- 
ers are brought to this Chicago plant 


for solution. 
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The castings produced by Howard are 
intricate and specifications are exact- 
ing. Gas plays an important role in the 
rigidly eontroned melting for the manu- 
facture of magnesium castings for a 
supersonic age. It is the only fuel used 
in the foundry for melting the metal 


and for baking the cores. 
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The Atom’s Impact 
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By GORDON R. MOLESWORTHI 


On Investments 


OT all the nuclear chain reac- 
tions today are confined to 
atomic weapons or nuclear re- 

actors. As many, if not more, reach 
“criticality” in the nation’s stock 
exchanges, in over-the-counter mar- 
kets and in the conference rooms of 
large financial institutions. 

The uranium atom, in fact, seems 
these days to be particularly explo- 
sive whenever it is combined with a 

particular company’s activities. Once 
this union becomes known -— or is 
even rumored—a kind of human 
chain reaction occurs. The com- 


pany’s shares are apt to rise sharply. _ 


It can sell a new stock issue almost 
before it is registered; or if the com- 
pany is not too large, its management 
can consider the several merger op- 
portunities which will probably 
come its way. 
A few random examples will illus- 
trate this special kind of atomic 
power: 


Bath Iron announced 


Works 


t The author is president of Molesworth 
_ Associates; atomic energy consultant to 
Harris, Upham & Company. This article 
~ has been adapted from his speech deliv- 
ks in San Francisco, April 5, 1955 at the 


- Atomic Energy Commission Conference 
sponsored jointly by Stanford Research In- 
stitute and Atomic Industrial Forum, Inc. 


= A “hot cell’’ with concrete walls 

seven feet thick. By remote control scien- 

tists can use the mechanical claw-like 

nds and safely handle radioactive ma- 
m 


Even remote linking of a company with uranium atom 


causes a chain reaction in security prices 


routinely a couple of months ago 
employment of a nuclear engineer. 
The company’s stock promptly rose 
some 25 per cent, despite a statement 
by the firm that it had no atomic 
energy work and foresaw none in 
the near future. ‘The step was simply 
routine for any progressive ship- 
builder today, the president said. 
But the stock continued to rise 
sharply. 

W. R. Grace & Co. was recently 
reported to have found a rich ura- 
nium ore body in Peru, and its stock 
promptly took a jump. The company 
just as promptly labeled the report 
a hoax, but the shares maintained 
their new high ground anyway. 


Lithium Causes Rise 


Revelation more than a year ago 
that lithium was an ingredient of 


_ thermonuclear weapons, started a 


steep rise in the shares of all com- 
panies producing that light metal, 
whether they had any contracts with 
the Atomic Energy Commission or 


not. The latest of this group to bene- 


fit from this “built-in” chain reac- 
tion is a small firm with the intrigu- 
ing name of Basic Atomics, Inc. It 
is reported to have some lithium de- 
posits in North Carolina near large 
mines being operated by several 
leaders in the lithium industry. 
Basic Atomics’ stock has risen from 


Fund, a standard open-end invest- 


134 to more than 7 in the short space 
of a few weeks. This concern may 
prove to be an excellent investment; 
but if it does, such success will bear 
out the blind hopes rather than the | 
sound analysis of many of its share- 
holders. — 

The stock of Consolidated Edison 
Company of New York jumped after 
its president told the Joint Congres- 
sional Committee on Atomic Energy. 
the firm was going to build a large 
nuclear power plant. The stock price 
rose even though the plant will not — 
be completed for several years and — 
may not produce competitive power 
when it is. The stock of Babcock & ~ 
Wilcox, the firm selected to design 
and build the power reactor for this — 
first privately financed atomic plant, © 
rose some 20 points in two weeks. 

The Atomic Development Mutual — 
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ment company except that it invests 
only in the shares of companies en- 
gaged in atomic energy development, 
wound up its first year last December 
with more than $12 million of shares 
sold, an all-time record for new 
funds. In the next ten weeks, the 
public invested $6 million more in 
this medium. Now, with a $15 mi 
lion underwriting virtually | 
plete, the public has used the Fu 
to channel more than $35 million — 
into atomic energy development. 

Several progressive banking organi-_ 


14 


zations, recognizing the growing in- 
fluence of atomic energy in business 
and industry, are preparing them- 
selves for sound operations in this 
field. Chase National Bank recently 
employed Dr. Lawrence Hafstad, 
formerly director of the AEC’s Divi- 
sion of Reactor Development, to 
counsel its management. Bankers 
Trust Company, also of New York, 
has engaged Nuclear Development 
Associates for technical counsel in 
the field of investments. 

All these are examples of the im- 
pact atomic energy development is 
having in the field of finance. 

The most widely known of the 
atom’s financial influences is that ex- 
hibited in the stock market. The 
mention of atomic energy in the 
same breath with the name of a 
company is tantamount to making it 
“a sure thing” in the eyes of the 
public, often to the embarrassment 
of the company involved. The tre- 
mendous uranium stock rush is cer- 
tainly indicative of this widespread 
confidence in anything atomic. Mil- 
lions of Americans have bought 
shares in uranium and other atom- 
connected companies strictly on im- 
pulse with virtually no study at all 
and with no counsel from experi- 
enced advisers. 


Some Prove Good Buy 


d However, not all stock investments 
made simply on the basis of a com- 
pany’s nuclear activity are bad. In 
many cases, they will prove to be 
decidedly good. For example, some 
ten months ago I selected for a 
Harris-Upham publication 25 stocks 
which I considered good media for 
investment in the atomic energy 
field. There were no unknowns, no 
“hot tips” in the list. Since that time 
this group has climbed 42 per cent 
_ while the Dow-Jones average has 
risen only 28 per cent. In other 
_ words, these stocks have risen 50 
per cent more than the general mar- 
ket. aM one has declined. Several 


they were active in atomic 
, he would have made a good 
ment. | | 

On the other hand, many investors 
oa blindly poured funds into 
e thing” uranium stocks during 


ess stock certificates to show for 
_ their money. 
_ There have been, of course, some 


last year, now have only worth- 


Gordon Molesworth 


good investment opportunities in the 
uranium field and there will be 
more. But the lack of specific infor- 
mation and the unreliability of much 
of that which is available make selec- 
tion extremely difficult. “he delicate 
wording which many promoters have 
devised to stay within the law and 
still leave a glowing impression of 
great promise for their companies 
is a real object lesson in semantics. 
Many uranium companies have 
claims, always next to a well-known 
mine, but no proved uranium; or 
they have some uranium but the 
amount and grade is unknown. 
Many do in fact have substantial 
proven ore reserves but they are so 
heavily capitalized that no single 
share of stock will ever yield much 
return. When these are eliminated, 
few are left. 

The trend is now toward consoli- 
dation of the more than 550 mines 
operating on the Colorado Plateau. 
More and more small companies 
either merge into groups or sell their 
interests to the half dozen or so large 
mining companies which have now 
moved into uranium mining on a 
permanent basis. Although the ura- 
nium rush is still on, there are signs 
of its settling down somewhat. And 
this is a good sign, for an unlimited 
boom, followed by widespread dis- 
illusionment, might retard the whole 
pattern of progress in the atomic 
field by making it more difficult in 
the future to finance really worth- 


while enterprises. Of course, venture 


capital is a necessity for continued — 
exploration and for development of 
ore reserves; but the element of spec- 
ulation in most such investments 
should not be misrepresented. And 
therein lies the danger of wholesale 
uranium offerings and of broad-scale 
buying of such shares uO. care- 
ful evaluation. 

Although the Chae of esis in 
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the so-called atomic energy stocks | 


appear to be better than in many 
other categories, using a company s 
: radioactivity” as the sole investment 
guide is somewhat less than wise. 
Persons using this system frequently 
overlook three major considerations: 

One, how prominent are the com- 
pany’s nuclear operations in its 
whole business picture? Although a 
company may accurately be reported 


active in some phase of nuclear - 


energy, its interest may be limited 
to research and investigation. This 
may be a favorable indication but 
only for the long pull. 

Two, is the atomic energy activity 
being carried:on, actually a source 
of substantial profit, either present 


or potential? A company may have ~ . 
a respectable operation in this field — 


but the atom may still be as invisible 
in the earnings statement as it is in 
free air. Best illustrations of this 
point are the many companies serv- 
ing as major contractors for the 
AEC, yet whose income from such 
contracts is very nominal, usually less 
than they could earn by using the 


same management personnel in some ~ 


other enterprise. Another example: 
considerable market play has been 
given during the last year to those 
firms producing uranium as a by- 
product of phosphate fertilizer op- 
erations in Florida and elsewhere, 
yet the processes so far developed 
for this purpose are not profitable. 


Third Major Consideration 


Three, has the atomic energy ac- 
tivity of the company already been 
discounted by increases in the price 
of the stock? The long and persistent 
rise in lithium shares, for example, 
has led many a careful investor to 
wonder whether he could ever come 
out ahead, despite a continuing 
hydrogen weapon program and ex- 
panding civilian uses for lithium. 
This evaluation actually depends 
partly upon the prospective term of 


the planned investment. An atomic : 


energy stock may be overly dis- 
counted if one wants to chalk up — 
_ profits in a year, while if one is plan 


ning a long-term investment and the — 
field is generally promising, the Supe 


may still be a good buy. 

Investigation of these ioe 
either personally or through an 
vestment adviser, will help point 


way toward sound investments in the — 


atomic age. 
One of the great : 
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Testing an employe’s hearing 


Alls Far From 


<INTERRUPTUR © 


Quiet 


By 


W. HW. BURHOP 


< MORSE SEA © 


A pure tone audiometer used in hearing tests 


On the Production Front 


Deafening din still roars but worker’s hearing is in less danger 


NDUSTRIAL noise and its effect 


on hearing is no longer a subject — 


merely for conversation and spec- 
ulation. It’s a real problem, imme- 
diate, urgent and, in many cases, 
baffling. 

Some encouraging things are be- 
ing done to meet this new challenge 
and while only the outer surface has 
been scratched, the long-range out- 
look is hopeful. Many businesses 
have made exhaustive studies into 
the whole problem of industrial 
noise. Much of what they have 
learned — and much that they have 
done — is applicable to industry of 
all kinds throughout the country. 

The war on noise is being waged 
on three separate, but closely allied 
fronts: extensive noise level surveys 
in plants and factories; noise reduc- 
tion programs that come as a result 
of these surveys; and ce employ- 


ment hearing measurements which 


are designed to conserve the hearing 


of the working population and to 
avoid the dangers of placing a noise- 
sensitive worker on a_ potentially 
ear-damaging job. | 

Locating and “measuring” the 
areas of intensive noise is the first 
step in an organized noise-abate- 

ment campaign. Medical science has 
provided answers to the question of 
how much noise the average human 
ear can take before its ability to 
function properly is periled. Ac- 
curate measuring devices used in 
making these surveys point out these 
critical areas and “earmark” the 
spots which are in the most urgent 
need of attention. 

But locating the noise and discov- 
ering how damaging its intensity 
may be, is only the first factor in the 

(Continued on page 22) 
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W. H. Burhop, the author, is pres- 
ident of Employers Mutuals of 
Wausau, Wausau, Wisconsin 
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Automation, The Next Logical Step 


In Production Evolution 


UTOMATION is one of today’s 
most controversial subjects. 
Labor calls it a monster, an in- 

dustrial demon that threatens to 
completely destroy the American 
way. Industry, rising lately to its 
own defense, says it will result in 
more and better jobs, products, and 
purchasing power. The man on the 
street is confused. And Industry has 
itself to thank for that. 

Afraid of borrowing trouble, in- 
dustry has been slow with its word 
on automation, far too slow. Now 
it is in the rather ridiculous _posi- 
tion of having to defend a manu- 
facturing technique that is not only 
logical but absolutely essential to 
the growth and well being of our 


The author is vice president of Westing- 
house Electric Corporation. 


country. Labor has argued that in- 
dustry has shrugged its responsibil- 
ity as Americans by allowing auto- 
mation to grow. The only respon. 
sibility that industry has shrugged is 
that of communicating to the people 
what automation is and what its ef- 
fects will be. This is the challenge 
of every segment of industry that is 
at all connected with the growth of 
automation: to use every means at 
its disposal to make evident to the 
American people what automation 
is, how it has come about, and what 
it will result in. 

Automation naturally has its roots 
in today’s manufacturing history. It 
is no revolutionary concept. It is 
rather a next logical step in a slow 
evolution. We have in our shops 
today examples of the various phases 
or steps through which we have pro- 


gressed on our way to automation. 
There are four of these: job shop, 
the lowest volume, highest cost 
method of production; progressive 
line manufacturing, where machines 
are arranged according to the work 
that must be done on the product; 
conveyorized line manufacture, 
where conveyors are used to carry 
parts from one machine to the 
other;.and finally automation, with 
its high degree of automatic han- 
dling and control. The roots of 
automation can be clearly traced 
through these four phases back to 
the beginning of manufacturing. 
The job shop is undoubtedly the 
oldest method of manufacturing 
still in existence today. Parts are in- 
dividually handled, individually 
machined, and assembled by hand. 
At the turn of the century, with few 


This “centipede’’ automatically conveys refrigerator components through several processing steps 
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*xceptions, this was the only method 
»f manufacturing in existence for 
most industries. 

The automobile, which costs 
33,000 today, would cost approxi- 


sactured by job shop methods at 

resent labor rates! Obviously, the 

automotive industry would be very 
small if such were the case. Not 

nly that, so would many supplier 

“ndustries. 

Faced with an expanding and an 

ager population, American indus- 

ry had to find a way around the 

remendous cost of hand _ labor. 

Someone conceived the idea of ar- 
ranging the machines in his shop so 

that the part to be produced pro- 

‘pressed in a straight line from ma- 

‘chine to machine. This cut down on 
indling costs, boosted productivity. 

-All this time, more efficient machine 
tools were being built, tools that 
mot only saved the worker’s back 
a _ his eyes but produced more 

per hour. ‘The ae aeeP up 


mately $100,000 if it were manu- — 


By 
D. C. BURNHAM 


D. C. Burnham 


the scale from straight ine manufac: 
turing was an inevitable as automa- 
tion is today. 


The assembly line or conveyorized — 


method was to mark America as a 
nation unparalleled in producing 
high quality, low cost goods. Al- 
though Henry Ford was not the 


This Westinghouse plant uses 51 separate conveyor systems stretching a total of 27 miles 


But the big problem remains: how to bring it about more quickly 


originator of the conveyorized 
method of manufacture, he can be 
credited as being its greatest scholar. 
Ford announced in 1909 that he 
would “build a motorcar for the 
great multitude” and that he pro-— 
posed to do it by building 1,000 cars 
a day! What it did for America is 
written in almost every minute of 
present day living. The words 
“United States” and “mass produc- 
tion” were to become complemen- 
tary. The techniques of mass pro- 
duction have fitted in so well with 
the young, ambitious, and demo- 
cratic American way that it has not — 
only made the United States the 
strongest nation in the world but | 
~ has also played a major role in zs 
preserving the democracy that made — 
mass production possible in the first 
place. air 


The step from conveyorized manus 


facture to what is called automation 
involves the use of more automatic — 


machines and controls as well as — 
(Continued on page 37) =~ 72 Gas 


Which one will capture milady’s fancy (left to right on both pages) : 
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4 OR one pink-clouded day last 
eS August, the world’s biggest busi- 
‘ ness news came not from such 


= 
A 


familiar environs as New York, Chi- 
cago or London. On this day the 
big news effervesced from a stately, 
gray-walled salon on Paris’ Avenue 
_ Montaigne where a stoutish, 50-year- 
_ old bachelor was in the exhilarating 
process of transforming feminine 
configurations throughout the west- 
ern world. 
As correspondents of every non- 
- Communist news service looked on, 
Christian Dior, the grand emperor 
of high fashion, paraded forth his 
latest innovations in “haute couture” 
—a ritual calculated to send fashion 
iters to their typewriters with the 
t of wide-eyed amazement that 
might befit a military correspondent 
Peeing the dropping of the first 
drogen bomb. 
In America’s fashion news, Cou- 
_turier Dior’s introduction of the 
“Newest Look” called for the biggest 
headlines since the same Frenchman 
_ sired the “New Look” in 1947. To 


By LEWIS A. RILEY 


America’s 9,000-odd women’s gar- 
ment makers, the news brought 
heady thoughts of another fashion 
revolution which — in roughly the 
time it would require this nimble 
fraternity to copy the French origi- 
nals — would. leave existing female 
wardrobes not only obsolete but 
clearly unsalvageable. 


Page One News 


To editors across the nation—who, 
being predominately male, saw in 
the “Newest Look” a disturbing simi- 
larity to the sack-like styles of the 
Roaring Twenties — the Paris dis- 
patches were, for better or worse, 
page one news. And they were news 
also to another ample segment of the 
population, the husbands of Ameri- 
ca who, generally speaking, regard 


the women’s fashion industry as one 
of the res more baffling enter- 


the waistline by De Givenchy, the classic line by Fath, the 


dustry which has been described, per- 


a one of ue fics 
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prises, flighty, unpredictable and 
wholly ungovernable. 

Even worse, these husbands are 
obliged to lend more or less uni - 
terrupted financial support to the in- 


haps not inaccurately, as “a ridd 
wrapped in mystery, inside an enig- 
Wet: Wie ee : 4 

To the average husband, it would 
come as no surprise whatever th 
M. Dior delights in telling frien 
that he conceives his trend-dictat 
garments while reposing creative ! 
in his Paris bathtub. Or that h 
himself, is personally amazed at t 
prices — ranging up to $2400 f 
gown — which his original de 31g) 
now command. ee 

Nothing, in fact, is very lik 
surprise menfolk about an it 
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'I-line by Desses, the A-line by Dior, the straight line by Balenciaga, the flare by Schuberth or the middy line by De Givenchy? 


Anything Can Happen and Does 


sashion merchandising the intrinsic 
value of the product is vastly less im- 
portant to selling price than the 
resence of what has been described 
Ss emotional appeal, high style or 
lain schmaltz. If your merchandise 
qas this prized quality, it carries a 
nigher price tag than competing 
nerchandise that may be twice or 
chree times as good in every other 
respect — save style. 


Many Inconsistencies 


That, however, is just one con- 
adiction that must be understood 
efore attempting to grasp the pe- 
liar economics of fashion merchan- 
lising. It is, as any garment maker 
rill confess, a very bewildering in- 


ple, these additional inconsistencies: 
- On the one hand, fashion mer- 


va 


chandising is exceedingly big busi- 
ness. Last year, according to ad- 
mittedly rough estimates of the De- 
partment of Commerce, American 
women spent just under $4 billion 
for fashion apparel. ‘The figure is 


probably conservative, but it is one 


of the few authoritative financial es- 
timates concerning an industry that 
guards its books every bit as jealous- 
ly as it guards activities within its 
styling rooms. 

Despite this cumulative size, the 
fashion industry is made up of a 
vast, unstable and highly splintered 
collection of small manufacturers, 
none of whom appears to entertain 
any real notion of becoming big by 
standards applying to most other in- 
dustries. It is doubtful if any of 


the nation’s 9,000 garment makers 


grosses as much as $25 million an- 
nually, and in New York’s Seventh 


Ideas dreamed in Paris bathtub influence sales more than value 


Avenue garment district, which rep- 
resents some 70 per cent of the indus- 
try, an annual gross income of half 
a million dollars is regarded as a 
highly respectable volume. 


Couturier Dior’s Gross 


Dior, himself, with a fashion em- 
pire that includes five New York 
corporations (marketing, in addi-— 
tion to dresses, such lucrative side- 
lines as hosiery, perfumes, furs and _ 
hats) plus licensed manufacturers in r, 
England, Chile, Cuba, Mexico, Can- 
ada and Australia, manages to put 
together an estimated annual gross 
of about $7 million. In ee 


enjoying the publicity readily ace 
corded M. Dior would dae feel 


su 
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Push a button and insect repellent is applied to the skin and clothing 


Pffft! and a new industry is launched 


Pressure packed aerosol products flit to new heights in popularity 


container and you can spray 

paint, kill flies or roaches, “set” 
your hair wave, or get shaving 
cream lather instantly. 

Conveniences such as these have 
captured America’s fancy and start- 
ed a new industry, all within the 
last decade. 

Motorists, for example, can now 
waterproof their auto ignition sys- 
tems, at the push of a button, with 
a moisture-resistant insulating plas- 
ELC, 

And this is only one of the more 
than 50 household and 20 industrial 


Pres a button on top of a small 


products now packed under pressure 


in aerosols. Some of the recent addi- 
tions include protective oils, dry 
cleaning fluids and a “new-car” 
odorizer, 

The oil spray protects tools with 
a fine mist of oil. The dry cleaning 
fluid makes it possible to clean 
clothing, upholstery and rugs easily. 
All one does is push a button and 
wipe off the soiled spots. The odor- 
izer imparts a “new-car” odor to 


i 


By JOHN L. KENT 


used cars. It is being used by auto 
dealers as a final spray on upholstery 
and other interior surfaces after the 
car is vacuum cleaned. The odorizer 
preparation removes the stale odor 


Dr. Fulton (right) explains protection 
needed when using this garden insecticide 


which usually permeates an old car. 

But the most amazing part of 
these “push-a-button” products has 
been the growth of their popularity. 
Ten years ago they were non-exist- 
ent. This year the industry expects 
to sell over 200 million of these pres- 
surized preparations. 

Competition and availability of 


. 
% 


new materials have stimulated the — 


development of new formulations, 
methods of use, and packaging of 
aerosols. The cost of the container 
and valve has been cut from 80 
cents to 15 cents. The cost of filling 


has been cut by adopting regular 


type can sealing machinery. A single 
“line” unit can now fill, test, and 
package 40,000 cans a day. 


An aerosol consists of a solution 
of an active ingredient and pro-— 


pellant in a closed container 


equipped with a valve and stand- 
pipe. Part of the propellant, loaded — 
under refrigeration as a liquefied” 
gas, remains in solution, but the 


(Continued on page 26) — i 
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The Amazing 
Powder that Serves 
Us All.. 


One of the —S bits of magic that we often take for 
granted is the mixture of \' (Epona cement, ae é 


wip 
, pant water a hardens into concrete of tremendous durability 


and i oi ie and resists storms, > AL fixe, GPP ornites, oh ay 
ee 
aR and decay. In making this versatile product, more than 80 operations 
are required. It takes over LO“ "pounds of raw materials to make one 


sack of portland cement weighing 94 pounds. Every step is protected 


or other aggregates, 
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%, 
| by aaa tests @~ to insure quality. Portland /@ cement and 
concrete Jf) Gs have a wide variety of uses and sone greatly to the 


ag S slaty | and welfare of every American. : 
Improving portland cement and ee and reducing the cost of construction : 
for ever-better highways homes OS Sse sels SiiroaD hospitals, factories, 4 
| pent farm SELUELINS bist the a to which the activities of ; 
a 2 ee wim Association are dedicated. PCA. gives leadership 4 
to the industry’ on. education, technical service and safety work :* 2 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION | 

111 West Washington Street, Chicago 2, Ill. : 

A national organization to improve and extend the uses of portland cement and concrete 
through scientific research and engineering field work . 


* All PCA activities a are made possible by the voluntary 
4 financial support of its 68 member companies who make a 
| large proportion of the portland cement used in the U. S. 
oa and: Canada. List sent irseig on request. 
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All’s Far From Quiet 


(Continued from page 15) 


equation for noise abatement. Once 

s been located, something has to 
be done about it. And industry has 
come up with some remarkable in- 
novations in recent months. Some- 
times, unlooked for rewards develop 
out of what was originally decided 
upon as a solution to a noise prob- 
lem. 

For example, a large midwestern 
manufacturer was looking for a way 
to cut down on the noise created by 
riveting operations. He solved the 


problem in the most effective man- 
ner possible. He eliminated riveting 
by substituting a process for locking 
piece parts together with a special 
lock-bolt and collar. That stopped 
the noise all right. And a lot of un- 
expected improvements came out of 
this operational change: 

The time spent on the operation 
was cut from 25 minutes to. five; 
where two employes had been need- 
ed, one was now able to do the job; 
maintenance costs on tooling were 


4 


YOU CAN’T 


SMOKE THIS 
PEACE PIPE 


... But it’s a peace pipe all the same. It’s 
the recently completed twenty-inch 
Sour Lake-Lake Charles pipeline of 
Cities Service...another addition to the 
vast, steadily growing network of Cities 


Service pipelines. 


_ These pipelines stand ready to serve 
a all America’s needs, especially in time 
ES pee 
of danger...ready to speed millions of 
S barrels of petroleum across the land 
i __ wherever needed. 


It is just one small example of the 
dynamic growth of one of America’s 
largest oil companies. Cities Service 
invested over $60,000,000 in the never- 
ending search for and production of oil 


during 1954...refinery facilities were 
modernized and expanded at East Chi- 
cago and Lake Charles to make possible 
even better high-grade petroleum prod- 
ucts...and four new supertankers were 
completed, bringing to 27 the total of 
Cities Service ocean-going vessels, 
These are but a few of many im- 
provements and enlargements in Cities 
Service operations . .. some competitive, 
some for cooperation with the entire in- 
dustry and the government. They clearly 
reflect the progress that can be made in 


a business society whose members know > 


that competition and cooperation are 
not incompatible. 


CITIES © SERVICE 


QUALITY PETROLEUM PRODUCTS 
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halved and a serious eye hazard in- 
volved in the riveting process was 
eliminated. 

Common sense is one of the key 
ingredients plant managers must 
employ in seeking ways to reduce 
noise. Of course every problem 
doesn’t have a simple solution, but 
it is surprising how much has been _ 
done by looking for the obvious. A 
noisy brake press operation is a 
classic example. The source of this — 
excessive noise was discovered at the 
back of the squaring shear. It origi- 
nated when fairly large pieces of 
sheet metal were cut off and fell a~ 
distance of several feet to the floor. 
The din was deafening; the solu- 
tion, simple. A heavy framework 
was built to a height just below the 
material being cut. Result: the 
pieces of metal dropped only a few 
inches; and compared to the pre- 
vious din, they fall in near silence. 


Common Antidote 


One of the commonest and most 
successful antidotes for factory noise ~ 
is eliminating, or reducing noise at 
the place where it occurs. A new 
type of slotted cutting blade solved 
a serious noise problem in a wood- 
working plant; another manufac- 
turer successfully experimented with — 
a muffler for air exhaust on punch ~ 
presses and screw machines and an- 
other plant has come up with a new © 
welding technique on steel sash to 
eliminate the necessity of chipping : 
welds. 

Another very simple and effective — 
thing that any plant can do to re- 
duce noise at its source, is embark — 
on a complete “tightening down” 
program. This means tightening 
loose belts and guards, checking all 
fans and making sure heavy ma- 
chines are properly bolted to the 
floor, 

Another way noise has been de-~ 
feated is through substitution. This — 
involves looking at a noisy opera-— 
tion and asking: “Isn’t there some 
other way that won’t be so loud?” 
The manufacturer who ie 
from a riveting to a locking process — 
proved the dramatic results such in-~ 
novations can have. Not all of them 
are this sensational, of course. One 
plant achieved results by replacing | 
a grinding operation with a nib-— 
bling process. Another ~ replaced 
straight air nozzles with ones de- . 
signed oe Nhe operation — ' 


lh ee nat 
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vut the noise level ten per cent — 
mough to bring it out of the danger 
fone. Rubber tires have been in- 
ttalled on brake carts; steel gears 
piave been replaced with fiber gears; 
tind metal buckets have been re- 
polaced by ones made of wood. 

Fighting noise by the substitution 
Wmethod can be done with a modest 
“apital expenditure. Often, the only 
mvestment that’s needed is imagi- 
nation. 

Noise can be avoided by isolation; 
Jhat is, taking the noise away from 
ithe workers or the workers away 
‘rom the noise. A foundry, in exam- 
iming a noise problem originating in 
its core knock-out operations, hit on 
ma solution that was so obvious it 
mould easily have been overlooked. 
[{t changed the time of the operation 
ico after-shift hours, thus eliminating 
[the exposure for nearly all their em- 
ployes. 

Other plants have completely iso- 
lated noisy operations: tumbling 
tbarrels, belling and flanging opera- 
tion, pneumatic tool testing, mill- 
ing machines, an entire punch press 
department, motor testing, grind- 
ing, buffing and polishing opera- 
ions and air nozzle grinding. In 
ome instances, the isolation has 
been accomplished by moving to 
eparate buildings; in others it has 
been done by enclosing necessary, 
but noisy, production jobs in sound- 
proof rooms. 


Proper Mounting 


Noise reduction can also be ac- 
complished by mounting machines 

roperly. One manufacturer re- 
moved a large section of concrete 
floor and mounted one of his largest 
—and noisiest—presses on a separate 
floor base with good results. The use 
of resilient mountings has proved 
beneficial for most kinds of vibra- 
ition-producing equipment. 


Installation of so-called “floating 


ifloors” in which the floor is sepa- 
irated from the walls has met with 
iremarkable success. Such extreme 
imeasures, however, are expensive— 
prohibitively so in many cases. But 
it is a technique which manufactur- 
ers should keep in mind when they 
are planning new plants, since the 
cost in original construction is usu- 
ally very little more than for con- 
ventional-type flooring. 

_ There is an ultimate solution to 
| perose vey noise eae in in- 


When the 


Cards are 
Stacked 


against you- 


Let Santa Fe’s 56,600 
employes put their 
13,075 miles of railroad 
to work for you 


Stack up any job you please. It’s not too tough for Santa Fe. 
Whether it’s one trainload or a dozen—steel pipes, giant 
turbines, or delicate perishables. Whenever your problems 
start to stack up... call your nearest Santa Fe freight man. 
That’s what he’s here for! 


There are 61 Santa Fe Offices from ‘coast to coast’ with 
one in your territory as near as your telephone. Call today. 
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take months to work out 
involve major changes in produc- 
tion techniques. In the meantime, 
this is where the ear plug comes in 
handy. This device is the quickest 
and most effective means yet devel- 
oped for conserving the hearing ol 


and may 


workers exposed to unusually noisy 
situations, But it should always be 
looked upon as what it really is—a 
temporary solution. The racket is 
still there and will be until a final 
solution can be found. 

While one group of engineers has 
been busy hunting for the critical 
noise spots in industrial plants and 
another group has been hard at 
work seeking ways to stop these ear- 
damaging sounds, a third group of 
specialists has been concerning itself 
with the more personal problem of 
the conservation of workers’ hear- 
ing. This is the third front in the 


war on noise and — in some ways — 
the most dramatic. 

The aim is to avoid placing work- 
ers who already have a loss of hear- 
ing or are unusually susceptible to 
noise, on jobs where noise could 
have further damaging effects. This 
requires setting up pre-employment 
hearing measurements asa regular 
step in the physical examinations 
that new employes are required to 
take. A number of large companies 
have installed the necessary equip- 
ment for these hearing measure- 
ments and have trained the plant 
nurse or some other responsible per- 
son’ to administer examinations. 

But what of the small plants, the 
ones with a hundred employes or 
less who may hire only a few persons 
each month? The purchase of test- 
ing equipment and perhaps the ne- 
cessity of hiring a nurse to operate it 


No Inventory-Taking Headaches 
No Guesswork 


When You Use Allied Inventory Service 


Allied is exclusively in the inventory service business. We pro- 
vide guaranteed, certified, unbiased reports—at a low cost. 


Tailor-made to meet your special requirements, Allied’s individ- 
ualized service provides complete and economical physical in- 
ventories of stock, component parts and equipment for retail, 
commercial and industrial accounts. 


For inventory-taking service that is pin-pointed to your special 
needs, write or call 


ALLIED INVENTORY COMPANY, INC. 


1916 East 79th St. 


Chicago 49, Ill. 


Phone ESsex 5-8300 


JAMES H. McCAULEY & SONS, INC. 


CONTRACTING MECHANICAL ENGINEERS 
SERVING INDUSTRIAL PLANTS 


BOILER PLANTS & HEATING SYSTEMS 


- POWER PIPING 
PROCESS PIPING 


FABRICATED WELDED PIPING 
AIR CONDITIONING SYSTEMS 
_ TANK STORAGE SYSTEMS 


5620 W. 65th St., Chicago 38, Ill. 


POrtsmouth 7-3232 


experience as a truck driver. T 
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would put the hearing test program 
out of the reach of many of them. 
In a number of localities, this ques- 
tion has been met by establishing 
community-wide examining — pre- 
grams. 

A year ago, Employers Mutuals 
was active in setting up the nation’s 
first community program in its home 
town of Wausau, Wisconsin. Each 
participating employer in the city 
was assessed a fee of 20 cents for 
each employe to provide working 
capital for the program and to pur- 
chase necessary equipment. The Vis- 
iting Nurses Association agreed to 
administer the tests. Later a fee of 
two dollars per examination was es- 
tablished, so that now each employ- 
er in Wausau pays only for the serv- 
ices he uses. 

Since the hearing program began, 
more than 22 per cent of the new 
employes who have been examined 
showed some kind of hearing loss! 
If these figures are at all indicative 
of the national situation, the coun- 
try has a hearing problem of sizeable 
magnitude on its hands. The sur- 
prising part of these statistics was 


~the fact that a large majority of 


those who had hearing losses were 
completely unaware of the fact. But 
once they knew it, they were quick 
to do something about it. Records 
at the hearing center indicate that 
a great majority of those who were 
advised to consult an ear doctor 
have done so. 


Protecting Prospects 


The Wausau program also has 
made contributions toward keeping 
prospective employes with extra- 
sensitive hearing away from unusu- 
ally noisy jobs. A local foundry was 
interviewing an applicant for a job 
in the grinding department. He 
looked like a good bet. His back- 
ground was right. He had the skills 
the job demanded and was ready to 
go to work right away. iEhen the 
hearing report came back — “is un- 
usually sensitive to certain specific 
levels of noise,” it read. A check re 
vealed that the noise level in the 
grinding room was in this man’s 
“danger zone.” Further questioning 
brought out that he had— previo 


foundry was in a position to use | 
other driver and he. was offered 
es wich, for him at le : 
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ynot further injure his hearing. He 
cook it. 

What’s his reaction? He’s happier 
ind more contented than’ he has 
jpoeen for a long time; and more im- 
portant, his hearing is no longer 
mmpaired since he is no longer ex- 
yoosed to severe noise. 


The inability to hear properly | 


tlso can pose a serious safety prob- 


cem. Oftentimes, only a pre-employ- 


ment examination can spot troubles 
of this kind and head them off be- 
core an accident or injury has a 
}thance to happen. A construction 
jirm was looking for a blasting spe- 


}rialist and thought they had found | 


their man until the report from the 


eesting station indicated the pros- | 


pect had already suffered a serious 
oss of hearing. There was a good 
possibility he might not hear the 
#*all clear” signal before a blast was 
ilischarged. He had been doing this 
sind of work for years without a 
mishap but the employer was un- 
willing to take any further risk. 
The applicant was also unwilling 
when he learned of his condition. 
fortunately, he had other skills the 
rontractor was able to use. However 
without the benefit of this hearing 
*xamination a serious tragedy could 
have taken place. 


Adopted By Others 


The success of the Wausau com- 
munity industrial ear-check pro- 
rram has led a number of other 
Wisconsin cities to adopt similar 
Irojects. Programs are now active in 
uaCrosse, Waukesha, Appleton and 
Zau Claire. Inquiries about the pro- 
rzram have been received from as far 
away as California, indicating the 
wide interest that this unique ap- 
joroach to the problem has attracted. 
Much more remains to be done, 
bof course. Industrial noise probably 
will be a major pre-occupation with 
safety and industrial engineers for 
Jseveral years to come. But what 
ome individual companies and com- 
aunities are doing to solve their 
broblems, stands as positive proof 
}that a final solution can be reached. 
’s going to take a lot of patience 
nd hard work; and in some cases a 
deal of money. But the an- 
ers have to be there if we keep 
ing hard enough to find them. 

he important development is 


problem. Its stake in finding 
}the answers is tremendous. ~ 
eee ie 


industry is waking up to the 
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Going To Build—Call Us 


Wh. E. SCHWEITZER & CO. 


GENERAL CONTRACTORS 
2207 Dodge Avenue Evanston, III. 


Ambassador 2-3489 


THE ROTARY INTERNATIONAL BUILDING 
RECENTLY COMPLETED 


“OFF THE SHELF SERVICE” 


Chicago Stock 


OHIO | 
SPEED 


£ 


Single Reduction Worm REDUCERS Double Reduction Worm 


Gear Speed Reducer ar Speed Reducer 


Speed reducers in an unlimited range of stock ratios, sturdily 


built of the finest materials. Hardened and ground worms; | 


ball or roller bearings throughout. Ratios to 2700 to 1. 


THE SCHRADE-BATTERSON co. 


806 West Washington Blvd., Chicago 7, Illinois 


“ S B m CALL CHESAPEAKE 3-9400 


COMPANY 


s | 
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\. J. BOYNTON 
AND COMPANY | 


ENGINEERS AND TECHNICAL 
COUNSELORS 


A Competent 
Engineering 
Organization 


Committed to Rendering 
Accurate and Efficient 


ENGINEERING 
SERVICE 


FOR THE 
PLANNING | 
CONSTRUCTING 
OPERATING 
OF 
INDUSTRIAL 


PLANTS 
AND 
EQUIPMENT 


109 N. WABASH AVE. 


CHICAGO 2, ILL. 
CENTRAL 6-8442 


= 


lf your partner 
died 
tomorrow.... 


Would you be forced to sell 
out to avoid unwanted part- 
ners or costly litigation? 


The best way to guard your 
own and your family’s interest 
in your business is through 
Prudential’s Ownership Con- 
trol Plan. 


For more information on this 


unique plan, clip and mail 
this coupon today. 


=——— en |, 


The Prudential, Newark 1, N.J. I 
Send me, without obligation, your pam- 
I 
i 
| 


phliet, ‘“The Most Important Business De- 
cision of Your Life.’’ 


i “insurance Company of America 


| A mutual life insurance company 
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Pffft! New Industry Launched 
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rest, in gaseous form, fills the head 
space of the container. 

When the valve is opened, the 
vapor pressure of the propellant in 
the upper part of the can pushes the 
solution of propellant and active in- 
eredient up the standpipe, through 
the valve and out of the discharge 
nozzle. 

Upon release, the dissolved pro- 
pellant instantly becomes a gas and 
shatters the active ingredient into 
very fine particles which remain in 
suspension for prolonged periods. 


Two Types 


The othet two types of aerosols — 
surfasols (surface-coating sprays) 
and foams — work very much like 
space sprays. 

Surfasols use less propellant and 
the system operates at lower pres- 
sure. Also, the active ingredients 
may be suspended in the formula 
rather than dissolved. Paint is an 
example. The material being dis- 
pensed is of much larger particle 
size than that of a space spray and 


can be directed at the object to be 


coated. 

Foam products require even less 
propellant. Pressure depends more 
upon the vapor pressure of the pro- 
pellant gas used rather than on the 
quantity of propellant. As the emul- 
sion comes out of the nozzle, the 


Pressure filling of a room deodorant 


Vincennes Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


aerosol product at the Tr 


propellant particles in the emulsio1 
expand rapidly, turning the formu 
lation (such as shampoo or shay 
ing formulation) into a lather o 
minute bubbles. 

The valve is the heart of the aero 
sol and valve tolerances are extreme 
ly close. The valves are mass-pro 
duced, precision pieces. The valv 
hole, for example, has to be punc 
tured to a tolerance of four-thou 
sandths of an inch. Most commercia 
aerosols operate at pressures 0 
about 25 to 35 pounds per squar 
inch. The _ propellants themselve 
vary in compatibility with differen 
active ingredients in aerosol formu 
lations. 

The cans are filled in two differ 
ent ways — under pressure or “cold. 

Pressure filling, as the name im 
plies, involves filling with pressur 
ized equipment at room tempera 
ture. The air is first evacuated fron 
the can and the product forced int 
ite ; 

Under “cold filling” procedure 
refrigeration equipment cools th 
propellant so that it can be handle 
as a liquid. 

Two years ago manufacturers be 
gan to experiment with glass aeroso 
containers. These containers are ex 
pected to revolutionize the whol 
outlook of the aerosol container in 
dustry. One market specialist pre 
dicts that these glass containers wil 
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kach a production level of 50 mil- 
pon units for personal deodorants 
cone within the next year or two. 
) The greatest advantage offered by 
eese glass containers is the variety 
} attractive shapes into which they 
jin be fabricated. Perfumers and 
issmetic manufacturers are especial- 

interested in this feature. Next 
}ivantage is the ability to see the 
oduct within the bottle. Lastly, 
}rrosion difficulties experienced 
ith some products will be elimi- 
wited since glass is an inert material. 


Glass No Problem 


“The glass container does not pre- 
mt any problem in pressurizing. 
pccording to Francis A. Mina of 
ynite Products, pressures as low as 
to 15 pounds per square inch are 
»w feasible in glass containers. As 
. added precaution, the glass can 
|: bonded or encased with plastic to 
ake the container relatively ex- 
cosion-proof. 
“The man chiefly responsible for 
ttting aerosols into mass produc- 
bon and within reach of the aver- 
ce user is U.S. Department of 
2riculture’s top expert, Dr. Robert 
Fulton. 


Dr. Fulton followed up the work 
of earlier government researchers 
and helped put over the low-pres- 
sure “beer-can” type aerosol. The 
basic aerosol patents are held by the 
government. But free use is avail- 
able to anyone who wants 
into the aerosol business. 


to exe) 


Before a reputable maker puts an 
aerosol on the market he tests it for 
pressure, flammability, spray char- 
acteristics with different valves, and 
for general efficiency in the use for 
which the product is intended. 

In this work the prospective aero- 
sol “loader” can get much help 
from Dr. Fulton and his laboratory 
assistants. 

Here’s how the prospective aero- 
sol maker can operate under USDA 
patents. An application is taken 
and if the proposed user agrees to 
conform to the rules, he is granted 
a non-exclusive license. 


When the businessman is ready to 
get approval of his formulation, can 
and valve, he finds Fulton and his 
men most cooperative. Tests are 
run on components, and deficiencies, 
if any, are pointed out. In fact, Ful- 
ton and his men test every new type 
of insecticide to be used in aerosols. 
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Dr. Fulton and the aerosol manu- 
facturers feel the merchandising of 
push-button products has just start- 
ed. Popularity of aerosol-type pack- 
aging against conventional sprays is 
evident from a recent consumer mar- 
ket survey made by the kinetic 
chemicals division of E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Company. 


Use Increasing 


More than 80 per cent of the 
housewives questioned in a nation- 
wide survey said they had purchased 
an aerosol product and liked its ease 
of application and effectiveness. In 
1951) only 57 “per: cent) of people 
polled in a survey said they had 
used aerosols. 

Insecticide type aerosols were the 
most popular among housewives. Of 
48 per cent buying insecticides, the 
aerosol-dispensed product was pre- 
ferred by a better than six-to-one 
margin over the second choice of 
dispensing-liquid spray guns. 

Thus, in the latest version of the 
man with the better mouse trap, the 
customer is beating a path to the 
door of the aerosol manufacturer. 


TO FIND ANYTHING YOU WANT 


FOR YOUR OFFICE, FACTORY, 
STORE OR HOME, USE THE 
RED BOOK WITH YELLOW PAGES 
. CHICAGO'S CLASSIFIED 
TELEPHONE DIRECTORY 
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(& Sally's New Plant 


MANUFACTURING DISTRICT 


Says the Southern Dairy Products Journal, 

“The story of Miss Sally Mahoney is more than 
just a business success. It is also the story of a 
warmhearted personality, dedicated to the service of 
the Ice Cream Industry. The new Van-Sal plant at 
2840 W. 47th Place is a model of technical 
efficiency and modern beauty. It is located in the 
heart of the Kenwood Manufacturing District — 

a verdant vista of ultra-modern plants surrounded 
by well kept lawns, shrubs and trees in 

the Southwest part of Chicago.” 


Kenwood Advantages 
* Central Location * Excellent Labor Supply 
* Diversified Industries * Complete Utility Service 
* Convenient Transportation * Belt Railroad 
Switching Service * Industrial Zoning 


J. H. VAN VLISSINGEN & CO. 


RA ndolph 6-4042 


120 South La Salle St., Chicago 3, Illinois 
PHIPPS INDUSTRIAL LAND TRUST— Owners 


@ Your inquiries invited—write or phone. 
Investigate the sites available for the new 
plant to accommodate your growing business. 
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Trends In Finance and Busines: 


(Continued from page 10) 


being planted to soybeans and feec 
crops, including restricted corn. Lik: 
last year, many farmers, who feec 
nearly all the corn they produce anc 
are not concerned with price suppor 
on that crop are expected to over 
plant corn acreage allotments. 

Drouth and dust storms have 
plagued some wheat areas. As a re 
ae the Department of Agriculture 
cut its forecast of the winter wheat 
crop to 662 million bushels, down 17 
million from its previous estimate 
Cold weather has caused consider 
able damage to fruits and vegetable: 
in the Southeast. But with mechani 
zation and other modern farm tech 
nology available to offset adverse 
weather, it would take a majo 
drouth or flood to dampen seriously 
current prospects for another over-al 
bountiful crop harvest. 


Here, There and Everywhere 


(Continued from page 8) 


lion miles a year in business trans 
portation, agricultural flying, patrol 
survey, charter, and other busines: 
and industrial flying operations ac 
cording to Secretary of Commerce 
Sinclair Weeks. 


¢ Two Times Fore— More thar 
twice as many golf courses were 
opened for play in the United State: 
in 1954 than in the previous year 
the National Golf Foundation re 
ports. The 126 courses opening las: 
year compared with 52 openings ir 
1953. Golf courses under construc 
tion as of December 31, 1954, totalec 
259; an increase of 137 per cent ove! 
the 109 courses under constructior 
at the end of 1953. Courses in the 
planning stage increased from 225 t 
378, or 68 per cent, in the same 
period. 


Of the 51 states and territories witl 
unemployment insurance program 
28 provide maximum unemploymen 
benefits, excluding dependents’ al 
lowances, of at least $30. 2 


¢ The Beef Supply — There \ wer 
eight per cent more cattle and calv 
on feed January 1, 1955, than on tha 
same date a year ago according t 
the National Live Stock and ‘Mea 
Board. The beef cattle in this cou 

try now otal 58,413,000. _ 
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a VEST MEN T Sin industrial 
plants in the Chicago area totaled 
$16,262,000 in May compared with 
$14,384,000 in May, 1954. Total in- 
| vestments for the first five months of 
1955 were $89,900,000 compared 
with $98,615,000 for the same period 
in 1954. These figures include ex- 
penditures for the construction of 
new industrial plants, expansions of 
existing buildings and the acquisi- 
tion of land or buildings for indus- 
trial purposes. 


e Wabash Fibre Box Company of 
Terre Haute, Ind., has_ broken 
ground for a new plant on a seven 
acre site at the northeast corner of 
62nd street and New England ave- 
nue. This will be the first branch 
plant of the company and will con- 
tain 125,000 square feet of floor area. 


¢ Chain Belt Company, Milwau- 
kee, Wis., is erecting a factory build- 
ing for its Shafer Bearing Divsion at 
the northwest corner of Belmont 
avenue and the Burlington railroad 
near Downers Grove. The building 


floor area and will be devoted to the 
production of the division’s line of 
roller bearings. “—Thompson-Starrett 
Company, general contractor. 


© Automatic Electric Company has 
| oNeaees the Westward Ho Golf 
Course in Northlake, Ill., which con- 
I tains approximately 170 acres. The 

land was purchased for a plant site 

"but for the present will be operated 

as a golf course. The company manu- 
| sae electrical equipment and 

telephone devices. 

e Prex Forgings, Inc., 1808 W. 
Berenice avenue, is erecting a plant 
at the northeast corner of Belmont 
_ Township. The plant will have a 


total of 87,000 square feet of floor 
area and will consist: of four build- 


will contain 100,000 square feet of _ 


Industrial 
Developments 


e+. in the Chicago Area 


ings, including a high bay forging 
shop;-a large airconditioned tool, 
die and heat treating shop; an air- 
conditioned office, engineering and 
laboratory building; and a plant 
cafeteria. All buildings will be of 
brick, concrete and steel construc- 
tion. The plant is designed to pro- 
duce aluminum no-draft forgings 
for the aircraft industry as well as 
dies. 


e Butler Brothers, general line 
wholesaler located at Randolph 
and Canal streets, is erecting a large 
warehouse of 415,000 square feet of 
floor area, and an additional 50,000 
square feet for office space, at Oak- 
ton street and Wolf road in Des 
Plaines. 


e N. Shure Company, 200 W. 
Adams street, is erecting a warehouse 
of 200,000 square feet of floor area at 
500 N. Pulaski road. The structure 
will be devoted to the company’s 
extensive lines of novelties, gifts and 
artwares. A. Epstein and Sons, Engi- 
neer; Poirot Construction Co., gen- 
eral contractor. 


e A. G. Spalding & Brothers, 
180 N. Wabash avenue, is erecting 
a 50,000 square foot office and ware- 
house on a 10-acre site at the south- 
west corner of Harlem avenue and 
Ainslie street in Harwood Heights. 
‘The company manufactures sporting 
goods. 


e Litner Equipment Company is 
erecting a building in Franklin Park 
at 2551 Rose street. The company is 
now at 2326 S. Canal street and is 
engaged in the production of food 
service equipment. The new plant 
will contain 65,000 square feet of 
floor area on three acres of land. 


e Makray Manufacturing Co., 


1419 West Diversey Ave., is erecting 


a building on three acres of land, lo- 
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cated at 4400 N. Harlem avenue, 
Norridge, which will contain 60,000 
square feet of floor area. 


e Richards Wilcox Manufactur- 
ing Company will erect an addition 
of 36,000 square feet to its plant in 
Aurora, where the firm manufac- 
tures conveyors, cranes, general hard- 
ware and material handling equip- 
ment. Johnson and Johnson, engi- 
neer; Campbell Lourie Lautermilch, 
general contractor. 


e Ready Foods Provision Com- 
pany, 3708 S. Ashland avenue, is 
erecting a plant which will house its 
entire operations when completed. 
The factory will be located at 47th 
Street and Pulaski road and will con- 
tain 70,000 square feet of floor area. 
Edward S. Busche, architect. 


e American Can Company is start- 
ing to erect a new machine shop on 
Dugdale road at the North Shore 
Railroad, Waukegan. The new one- 
story structure will contain 20,000 
square feet of floor area and will re- 
place the present machine shop 
which was recently sold to Abbott 
Laboratories. Sherman Olson Inc., 
general contractor. 


e Libby, McNeill & Libby is erect- 
ing an addition to its plant in Blue 
Island which will contain 87,000 
square feet of floor area. ‘The new 
structure will be utilized for ware- 


house space. W. Fred Dolke, archi- 
teGt, 


e Oscar C. Rixson Company, 
9100 West Belmont avenue, Franklin 
Park, is erecting an addition to its 
plant which will contain 10,000 
square feet of floor area. ‘The com- 
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pany makes building hardware spe- 
cialties. Olsen & Urbain, architect. 


e Fiddes-Moore and Company, 
Hammond, processor of imported 
Balusa wood paneling, is erecting a 
warehouse in Franklin Park on 
Mannheim road. 


Atom’s Impact On Investments 


(Continued from page 14) 


atomic energy development in the 
realm of finance is the opening of a 
wide new frontier for growth-type 
investments. For the investor who 
seeks capital gains rather than divi- 
dends, there is no greater area of 
opportunity than the companies 
which have a solid position in “the 
big three” — atomics, electronics and 
automation. 

At the same time, however, selec- 
tion of these leaders of tomorrow is 
extremely difficult. This is especially 
so in the nuclear field. For example, 
secrecy surrounding uranium pro- 
duction figures certainly adds to the 
difficulty experienced in judging the 
true value of uranium mining shares. 
Classification of so much informa- 
tion in the power reactor field also 
clouds the view of any financial 
analyst trying to chart the future of 
this phase of the atomic industry and 
the impact of this progress on the 


. financial world. Even the terms of 


this new technology are confusing 
to the atomically uninitiated, as wit- 
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ness the recent publication of a 
Wall Street brokerage house extoll- 
ing the virtues of the new radioactive 
“feed materials” and how they were 
going to boost farm animal produc- 
tion. 

The prescription here, as in all 
other fields of investment, is a sound 
analysis of all information which can 
be obtained, with the analysis per- 
formed by an expert, if possible. 

Many investors have responded to 
the financial opportunities accom- 
panying nuclear progress, by put- 
ting their savings in a mutual fund 
of the growth type. This gives them 
a diversified investment across the 
atomic energy or related fields, with 
the selection performed by persons 
especially qualified for the task. 

Atomic energy development is 
posing another problem for the in- 
vestor. That problem is this: New 
developments in this field may have 
unfavorable effects upon stock or 
other investments already held. 

In the past, this factor has been 
somewhat overemphasized and often 
interpreted erroneously. For exam- 
ple, Harris-Upham customers are 
constantly asking if they shouldn’t 
sell their oil or their coal stocks 
because of the prospect of nuclear 
power. Of course, the answer here — 
is always negative, since 20 years — 
from now we will probably need 
three times as much conventional — 
fuel for power generation as we use | 
today, despite the expected rapid — 
growth of nuclear power facilities 
during that period. P: 

There are now, however, and there. 
will probably be many more situa- 
tions in which atomic energy devel 
opment threatens to outmode th 
products or processes upon which a 
business enterprise depends. For ex: 
ample, plastics, strengthened an 
made more heat resistant by irradia 
tion, may replace other materials it 
many familiar products. Manuf: 
turers of such products who ca 
shift to the better, cheape mai 
will be “out i in ' 

syede 
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ifew companies will actually be put 

jrout of business by nuclear progress, 
}i many will be affected adv ersely, espe- 
cially if they do not move ageressive- 
‘ly to adopt whatever nuclear tech- 
}inology is applicable to their particu- 
lar industry. The investor and the 
| banker, for this reason, should put 
a premium on aggressive manage- 
ment that will keep abreast of de- 
velopments in this dynamic field. 


The same opportunities and the 
same problems which face the indi- 
vidual investor also confront the 
institutional investors, the banks, the 
insurance companies, the investment 
trusts and others. 

Many companies active in the 
atomic field are continually seeking 
financing, either to initiate opera- 
tions, to increase working capital or 
to expand their activities. As in 
other growth industries of the past, 
many of these companies will chalk 
up really remarkable capital gains 
over the next decade or so. But just 
as certainly, many will fall by the 
wayside. Here again, sound judg- 
ment requires that the glamour of 
the atom be stripped away and a 
cold analysis made, an analysis well 
nigh impossible for one not familiar 
with this specialized field. 

This is why banks, mutual funds 
and other investing organizations 
are retaining atomic energy consult- 
ants. Their background is often es- 
sential to proper evaluation of a 
particular investment opportunity 
in the nuclear field. Banks also are 
using such counsel in their commer- 
cial loan departments. 


Institutional Investor 


The role of the institutional in- 
‘vestor is rapidly becoming more im- 
portant in atomic energy develop- 
ment. The next ten years will see him 
assume a key position. In fact, our 
progress during and beyond that pe- 

riod may very well depend upon 
him. This is due primarily to the 
large capital investment required for 
construction of the key machines of 
the Atomic Age, the nuclear reac- 
tors, and associated equipment. 

The enormity of financial re- 
eoences required for atomic power 
_ development is shown by these fig- 
ures: Electric power capacity in this 
-. country is about 100 million kilo- 
_ watts. It is expected to double by 
1965 and double again by 1975. That 
i gat by 1975, American power- 

cing os wall be in the 


400 million kilo- 
Sound estimates have placed 
atomic power’s share of that capacity 
at 25 per cent, or 100 million kilo- 
watts. Using a capital cost of $200 
per isioneths we see that financing 
of that amount of nuclear power 
facilities will require 20 billion 
dollars. 


neighborhood of 
watts. 


The great bulk of these funds will 
be required by electric utility firms, 
and will be needed in large blocks of 
perhaps $50 million each. Being in 
a regulated industry, utility compa- 
nies will not be able to promise 
investors or underwriters large re- 


3t 


turns these investments, even 
when nuclear plants can turn out 
power more cheaply than conven- 


tional generating stations. 
= 


on 


This $20 billion figure ignores 
completely the capital demands in- 
herent in the tremendous future 
virtually assured for “package” 
power reactors and for shipboard 
nuclear propulsion systems — to say 
nothing of reactors for locomotives 
and aircraft, both of which we 
should see in substantial numbers by 
1975. The total financing required 
for all these reactors during the next 
20 years will probably approach the 
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sum necessary for major nuclear 
power plants. With that assumption, 
our prospective capital demand goes 
up to $40 billion. 

Beyond that, we have as yet al- 
lowed nothing for domestic financing 
of power reactors and other nuclear 
facilities for the foreign market. ‘The 
opportunities abroad will be huge 
and I, for one, hope that U. S. indus- 
trys share of that market will be 
preponderant. If it is, even more 
capital will be required and some 
of it quite soon. 

It is entirely possible that atomic 


energy facilities other than reactors 
—such as radiation laboratories, 
chemical processing installations and 
fuel fabrication plants — will involve 
capital investments bulking nearly as 
large as those in the nuclear reactor 
field. The amounts of capital re- 
quired for projects generally will be 
smaller and a large proportion of 
such expenditures likely will be 
financed internally, but the capital 
demand will be there. 

Viewing this picture, it is certainly 
to be hoped that investment circles 
will not turn away from providing 
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the funds so necessary to the atomic 
age pioneers simply because they are 
unfamiliar with and therefore un- 
sure in this new field. Many in 
finance, in considering the impact 
of the atom, have said to themselves 
— like Scarlett O’Hara — “I'll think 
about that tomorrow.” ‘Tomorrow 
is nearer than they think. Atomic 
energy is rapidly becoming so inter- 
woven with the whole fabric of our 
economy that financial quarters must 
become informed in this area. The 
sooner they do so, the more oppor- 
tunities will be open to them, and 
the more they can contribute to the 
development of a full-fledged atomic 
energy industry. 

Judging from its recent attraction 
to atomic energy stocks, the public 
is ready and willing to help finance 
the building of a nuclear industry. 
So are many of the mutual funds and 
investment trusts. If this support is 
continued and broadened, the pri- 
vate atomic industry will be able to 
proceed full speed ahead. Should 
such financial support not be forth- 
coming, we can expect the govern- 
ment to take back the nuclear ball 
from private industry and run with 
it. A few members of Congress have 
predicted this course will be neces- 
sary. I believe they are wrong. 


Indirect Effects 


The peacetime development of 
atomic energy will, over the next 
decade, have myriad indirect effects 
upon our industrial economy, effects 
which, taken singly, will be neither 
obvious nor profound. For example, — 
more than 1,200 industrial firms to- 
day are using radioactive isotopes 
routinely, using them because they 
do particular jobs better, faster or 
more economically. This number 
will double within the next year. 
Five years from now many thousands 
of companies in nearly all industries 
will be utilizing radioisotopes to pro- 
duce improved products at less cost 
to the consumer. The application of 
radiation to “cold” sterilization and — 
to chemical processing also comprises : 
a promising field. Such activity can- 
not fail to have important ramifica- 
tions in industry and consequently — 
in the realm of finance. ; 


One thing is sure: along with the — 
uranium and thorium and zirconium. : 
necessary for future development of — 
the atom, we'll also needa lot of 
silver and gold, or the paper that 
stands for it. = 
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| EGISLATION proposing to 

amend the Interstate Commerce 
‘Act in conformity with the recom- 
mmendations of the Presidential Ad- 
\visory Committee on Transport Pol- 
iicy and Organization has been intro- 
«duced in both houses of Congress. 
“The Senate Bill is S. 1920 which was 
iintroduced by Senator Smathers and 
tthe House bills are H.R. 6141, intro- 
«duced by Representative Priest and 
1H.R. 6142, introduced by Repre- 
ssentative Wolverton. The bills may 
Ibe cited as the “Transportation 
.Amendments Act of 1955.” The pro- 
legislation would, among 


1. Limit the Interstate Commerce 
‘Commission’s rate making power. 

2. Reduce the suspension period 
‘of proposed rates from seven months 
{to three months. 

3. Modify the long-and-short-haul 
clause (Section 4) of the act. 

4. Make the establishment of vol- 
/ume rates lawful if necessary to meet 
‘competition. 

5. Redefine a private carrier and 
:a contract carrier. 

6. Repeal the bulk-commodity ex- 
‘emption applicable to water car- 
i riers. 

7. Empower the commission to 
override state bodies on the continu- 
ation of services operated at a loss. 
‘The bills have been referred to the 
committees on interstate and foreign 
. commerce. 


e 1.C.C. Institutes Proceeding on 
Revised Rules of Practice: The Inter- 
State Commerce Commission has is- 
(sued a notice of the proposed can- 
‘cellation of its General Rules of 
Practices and the adoption of re- 
/yvised rules submitted by the chair- 
man of the Committee on Rules of 
actice of the Association of Inter- 
-e Commerce Commission Prac- 
ioners. The proceeding has been 

ated as Ex Parte No. 195, 


ee - 


{Transportation 
and Traffic 


les of Practice Before the 


Commission. Written statements 
containing data, views or arguments 
concerning the revised rules may be 
filed on or before September 6, 1955. 
No oral hearing will be held, but if 
deemed necessary or advisable the 
matter may be assigned for informal 
conference wth officials of the Com- 
mssion and possibly later set for oral 
argument. The revised rules were 
published in Part II of the Federal 
Register of May 14, 1955. 


e 1.C.C. Amends Rate Basis for 
Truck “All-Commodity” Rates: The 
Interstate Commerce Commission, 
upon reconsideration, has amended 
its prior order prescribing the mini- 
mum basis for motor carrier “freight, 
all kinds” or “all-commodity” rates 
on mixed shipments from, to, or 
within points in Central, Trunk 
Line, New England and Western 
Trunk Line territories. In its recent 
order the Commssion found such 
motor carrier truckload rates to be 
unreasonably low and competitively 
destructive to the extent that they 
are below 45 per cent of the railroad 


Docket No. 28300 first class rates, 


including the Ex Parte increases, or, 
if less, the railroad “all-commodity” 
rates on mixed carloads. The Com- 
mission in its prior order held that 
such highway carrier rates should be 
no lower than 45 per cent of the 
motor carrier first class rates, or the 
railroad “all-commodity” mixed car- 
load rates if less.) The Commission 
did not materially change its prior 
findings with respect to railroad rates 
on “all-commodities” in mixed car- 
loads. The Commission held that 
such rates were not unjust, unreason- 
able or otherwise unlawful, but dis- 
approved the maintenance of such 
rates when subject to a tariff rule 
authorizing the inclusion of any 
freight in the mixed shipment at 
rates or charges lower than the ap- 
plicable “all-commodity” rate. ‘The 
Commission’s report was issued in 
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MC-C-1331, Merchandise — Mixed 
Truckloads — East, which embraced 
I. &S. M-3900, Various Commodities 
in West and South and No. 31006, 
Eastern Central Motor Carriers Asso- 
ciation, Inc. v. Akron, Canton and 
Youngstown Railroad Co., et al! 


e 1.C.C. Acts to Reduce Delays in 
Disposing of Proceedings: The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has re- 
leased a notice aimed at reducing 
postponements of hearing dates and 
extensions of time for filing briefs 
and other pleadings. Postponements 
of hearings and extensions of time in 
the future will only be granted upon 
substantial showings of necessity for 
such action. “The failure of a party 
to complete preparations for a hear- 
ing or oral argument, or the occur- 
rence of a conflict of dates will not, 
standing alone, be considered as ade- 
quate to warrant postponement,” the 
notice stated, and added that “the 
press of other work will not neces- 
sarily be considered as adequate to 
warrant the extension of a time 
period.” The commission said that 
hearings will be assigned so as to 
give sufficient time for all parties to 
prepare, and due dates for briefs 
will be fixed so that sufficient time 
will be allowed for their preparation. 
“Those participating in proceedings 
before the commission will,” the no- 
tice said, “be expected to be pre- 
pared for hearing on the dates they 
are assigned and to refrain from re- 
questing extensions of time except 


where absolute necessity dictates 
such a request and warrants an 
extension.” 


e Further Hearing on Transconti- 
nental Class Rates Set: The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has an- 
nounced that further hearing in No. 
30416, Class Rates, Mountain Pacific 
Territory, and No. 30660, Class 
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Rates, Transcontinental Rail, 1950, 
will be held June 6, 1955, in San 
Francisco, Calif., before Commis- 
sioner Arpaia and Examiner Myron 
Witters. The proceedings involve 
proposed adjustments in class rates 
on shipments from, to and within 
Mountain Pacific territory which was 
not included in the Docket No. 
28300 adjustment of May 30, 1952. 


World of High Fashion 


(Continued from page i) 


nual gross were not at least ten society leaders turned up wearing or 


times che Frenchman’s income. 

More than one economist has pon- 
dered the unique problems of the 
fashion industry, wondering, for ex- 
ample, why one resourceful garment 
maker should not expand his vol- 
ume to the point where mass pro- 
duction economies might be real- 
ized. That would be the businesslike 
thing to do. In the fashion industry, 
however, it is wholly impractical for 
the simple reason that you are not 
merchandising picks and_ shovels, 
but very possibly the world’s most 
perishable commodity. 

The law of supply and demand — 
not to mention a carload of other 
economic tenets—simply does not 
work when you are marketing a 
product which can be influenced by 
such unrelated factors as weather, 
international relations, the whims 
and fancies of so many women it’s 
staggering to think about, and what 
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not wearing at last night’s opera — 
opening. 

Being a fashion buyer for a de- 
partment store is a little like pick- | 
ing your way through a wilderness 
that has more quicksand than solid 
rock to tread upon. The result is 
that the average fashion buyer has 
learned to put his eggs in as many 
baskets as are available. As one 
buyer remarked recently, “Every- 
body wants to be in on a new fad, 
but nobody wants to be stuck with 
it!” 

Thus, a more or less standard in- 
dustry practice is to purchase your 
merchandise not from one manufac-_ 
turer — who, just possibly, may have 
missed the season’s hottest fashion 
trends altogether — but in bits and_ 
dribbles from a great many garment 
makers. The reasoning is that by” 
spreading your buying = many 
suppliers — or “resources” as they’re- 
known in the trade — you’ve never 
staked too heavily on any one pro- 
ducer or his designer. And with fair 
luck you'll probably wind up with 
more fashion hits than misses over 
the long run. 

Another reason for the safety-in- 
numbers philosophy is the speed 
with which fashions change. As Al- 
fred H. Daniels, merchandising vice 
president of New York’s Abraham 
and Straus, once remarked, “T 
fashion cycle moves so quickly, it is 
a blur. Almost everyone instantane 
ously wants the same thing.” 

As Mr. Daniels explains it, tele; 
vision, Hollywood, the press and 
other media of mass communic 
tions have been somethin 5 
mixed blessing to the fashion it 
try. While they have made the 
age woman considerably more 
conscious, they have also contri 
immensely to the speed with 
fashions can and | 
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‘A turns up with a dress that becomes 
jan overnight sensation. Fashion 
‘Buyer B who sensed this popularity 
jin advance and ordered fairly heav- 
jlly finds his stocks quickly depleted. 
Now the logical thing would be 
ror A to turn out additional quanti- 
jiies of this red hot number, and B 
}ro reorder, so both could get very 
rich very quickly. However, the grim 
facts of life are that, by this time, 
several hundred other manufactur- 
fers will have ground out, if not 
feopies, certainly decidedly close ap- 
joroximations of the original prod- 
Juct. The dress shows up overnight, 
or what seems like overnight to Gar- 
pment Maker A, in hundreds of stores 
across the country and thereby be- 
pains to lose the quality of originality. 
So by the time A and B can get 
cogether again, they might as well 
egin thinking about a new dress 
tO capture tomorrow’s market. In 
few other industries is there less of 


fa premium on _ sagacious_ second- 
bauessing. 
Understandably, communication 


slays a pre-eminent role in fashion 
merchandising where it is highly es- 
sential that everyone pretty much 
‘knows what the other guy is up to. 
MWith the possible exception of the 
byovernment’s own Central Intelli- 
ence Agency, the hourly informa- 
ition available to the women’s fash- 
ion industry is scarcely matched any- 
where. 


Specialized News Services 


The only one-industry newspaper 
in the United States, Women’s Wear 
(Daily, with more than 100 accredited. 
orrespondents transmitting daily 
fashion reports from such news- 
vorthy sources as the Senate press 
byallery, London, Paris, Hollywood, 
HPalm Springs and New York’s Sev- 
renth Avenue, is only the main link 
in an extraordinary communications 
metwork that includes two highly 
specialized news services, Women’s 
"National News Service and the Tobe 
WFashion Service, plus countless re- 
ports of varying frequency from lead- 
ing New York buying syndicates. 
Most New York “buying” syndi- 
‘cates, incidentally, do not actually 
Hbuy merchandise for their member 
es, aut are shichy: responsible for 


Dallas or Daniels and Fisher in Den- 
ver can learn by midmorning the 
latest dev elopments from every fash- 
ion center in the world. It would also 
seem that such a network should also 
free him of any anxiety that some 
foxy old fashion purveyor was about 
to catch him napping. That, unfor- 
tunately, is not quite the case. 

Despite the volume of information 
available to him, the average fashion 
merchandiser lives in more or less 
constant horror that he may miss the 
mllion-dollar trend that swirls out 
of nowhere, catching the unwary 
with inventories that bargain prices 
won't move. 

No fashion merchant is likely to 
forget Black Wednesday, the day in 
February, 1947, when M. Dior 
sprung his original ‘““New Look” on 
the postwar fashion world. The 
“New Look,” which almost overnight 
made the wartime short skirt as ob- 
solete as ration coupons, cost the 
American fashion industry millions 
in out-of-date inventories. Fashion 
folk like to think that it couldn’t 
happen again, but, understanding 
their industry, they know otherwise. 

It would, of course, be much eas- 
ier all the way around if you had 
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merely to digest the Paris dispatches 
and then be guided accordingly. But 
even the top designers make their 
mistakes, A case in point is Dior, 
who, despite his 1947 revolution, has 
since proved only moderately suc- 
cessful as an instigator of sweeping 
new trends. 

In 1953, Dior launched a counter- 
revolution by elevating skirts almost 
as much as he had dropped them six 
years earlier. This time the trend got 
nowhere. Even now there is consid- 
erable speculation in the industry 
regarding his “Newest Look” which, 
apparently, will be only partially ac- 
cepted by American designers to the 
mass markets. 

Such imponderables all contribute 
to the unique economics of the fash- 
ion business. Perhaps, as one New 
York garment maker expressed it 
recently, “The real trouble with this 
business is women — you can’t tell 
today what they'll want tomorrow. 
The only thing you can really count 
on is that they'll want something 
different the day after tomorrow!” 

And, as any husband knows, it’s a 
woman’s fundamental prerogative to 
change her mind — even if it does 
cost you a million dollar inventory. 
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Standard Finishes 


RELIABLE SERVICE 


CHICAGO NAME PLATE CO. 
Chicago 26, Ill. AMbassador 2-5264 


A-Z LETTER SERVICE 
ESTABLISHED 1918 
Mimeographing »% Multigraphing 
Planographing »% Multilith 
Addressing ye Mailing 
Direct Mail Campaigns 


139 N. CLARK DeEarborn 2-1891 


= - Electrical Plant Protection 


 Patrolmen — Uniformed Guards 
CARS EQUIPPED WITH TWO WAY RADIO 
 KEDZIE PROTECTIVE PATROL 


301 No. Kedzie Ave. CHICAGO 12 
4 Phone Dey and Night—KEdzie 3-5250 


MODERN LEATHER BELTS AND 
SHORT CENTER DRIVES WITH 
AUTOMATIC BELT TIGHTENING 
MOTOR BASES 


beak ap BELTING DIVISION 
Largest Leather Belt 
facturers in the West 


: GHICACO- ALLis "MEG. CORP. 


Chicago LB lil. 
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New Products 


Golf Barometer 


Will the golf course be soggy or 
dry? Will the weather be changeable, 
rainy, windy, or fair? ‘These ques- 
tions are answered for golfers by the 
new Golfguide, a barometer cali- 
brated in golfing terms. Designed by 
Taylor Instrument Companies, 95 
Ames Street, Rochester, New York, 
the barometer sells for $12. 


Auxiliary Gas Accelerator 


Zenith Industries, 1491 Vine St., 
Los Angeles 28, California, is mar- 
keting a device for automatic shift 
automobiles that enables the driver 
to use either the right or left foot for 
operating the gas pedal. The auxil- 
iary pedal eliminates the necessity of 
constantly shifting the right foot 
back and forth between the gas 
pedal and the brake. Made of rust- 
proof steel and high grade rubber, 
the unit retails for $2.95. 


Premium Safety Tire 


Standard Oil Company (Indiana) 
has introduced a premium safety tire 
using a new tread material called 
Viprene, said to be the first synthetic 
rubber developed by private industry 
since the war. Viprene makes pos- 
sible a tire of normal tread depth 
but with 50 per cent greater mileage 
than tires with normal tread depths 
now in use according to the com- 


‘pany. The tires cost about twice the 


price of ordinary tires and are guar- 
anteed for two years. 


“See-Thru” Drawer Cabinet 


General Industrial Company, 5738 
N. Elston Ave., Chicago 30, Illinois 
is marketing a steel cabinet with 
eight crystal-clear, “see-thru” draw- 
ers for the storage of small parts. The 
cabinet is 4 inches high, 12% inches 
wide and 6 inches deep and sells for 
$4.25. 


New Lab Control Device 


The Chicago Apparatus Company, 


1735 N. Ashland Ave., Chicago, Tli-. 


nois, has introduced an electronic 
laboratory device known as the 


, ? 
i od, 


_ pany, Freeport, Ill. Said to have four 


Superelay. It is for use in controlling 
high current units such as incan- 
descent lamps, heating elements and 
solenoids. ; 


Electric Hoe 


An electric hoe for mulching the 
soil of the flower bed, vegetable gar- 
den or lawn is being merchandised 
by Sears, Roebuck and Company 
under the Sears brand name of 
David Bradley. Employing tines 
mounted on a disc which move rap- 
idly in an orbital fashion, the hoe 
works to a depth of 11% inches. It 
comes in two sizes, a four-inch diam- 
eter hoe weighing seven pounds and 
a six-inch diameter hoe, weighing 
nine pounds. Chicago prices for the 
two hoes are $36.95 and $49.95 re- 
spectively. 


Multi-Point Indicators 


West Instrument Corporation, 525 
N. Noble Street, Chicago 22, Illinois, 
has developed a system for taking 
nearly simultaneous temperature 
readings at several points on a single, 
centrally located pyrometer. The sys- 
tem consists of several thermocouples | 
each at different locations and con- 
nected to a high resistance pyrometer 
equipped with a selector switch. 


Case-less Utility Lamp 
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A lantern which utilizes its own 
battery for a carrying case has been 
designed by Burgess Battery Com- 


times the life of comparable lanterns, 
the “Radar-lite’ combined batte y- 
and-case measures 4 x 5 inches. It at 
taches to a removable twin light 
head with two insulated screw caps. 
The electrical circuit is completed 
by the metal frame of the light head 
itself. a 


Dimple or Diamond 


A golf ball, designed for wom 
golfers, has been introduced” by tl 
United States Rubber Com any 
Called the “U. S. Queen Ree 
ball meets all the eh oire 
tions of the UL 
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Female golf swing. Sold at golf 
pourses, it will be available in either 
‘diamond or dimple cover marking. 


jor Trimming Lawns 


A device for keeping lawns in tip- 
pop condition has been announced 
yy the Mall Tool Company, 7725 
couth Chicago Avenue, Chicago 19, 
llinois. It’s an attachment for an 
llectric drill that simplifies the task 
}£ trimming grass and weeds around 
rrees and shrubbery as well as close 
co walks and driveways. It sells for 


14.50. 
Das C racking Generator 


A streamlined endothermic at- 
nosphere generator, completely 
wired, piped, and assembled in a 
yackage unit has been introduced by 
indberg Engineering Company, 
2450 W. Hubbard Street, Chicago 12, 
(Uinois. Called the Hyen Hydryzing 
senerator, it is a fully automatic 
srocess for producing low cost pro- 
cective atmosphere for bright hard- 
Bing bright annealing or bright 
brazing of steel totally free from de- 
carburization or carburization. It is 
vavailable in 500, 750 and 1500 c.f.h. 
sS1zes. 


Automation 


(Continued from page 17) 


automatic handling between ma- 
chines. It is most certainly the next 
logical step in the progress of Ameri- 
can productivity and undoubtedly 
not the last one. 

What has it done to the American 
people? Like every major technologi- 
cal advance in history, it has been 
accompanied by a corresponding 
boost in the standard of living by 
providing more jobs, better working 
conditions, and higher overall pay. 
Citing again the automotive indus- 
try, we can study the effect of the 
automatic transfer machine on its 
working population. The big ad- 
vances in the use of automatic ma- 
chinery in the automotive industry 
have been made since the war; and 
the number of people employed by 
e€ automotive industry has in- 
ased by 39 per cent since 1946! 
tomation is not a social plague; 
an economic necessity. 


is steady progression? The an- 
it bop to sia eG 


Vhat does industry hope to gain | 


exists, so will the simple law of sup- 
ply and demand govern its economy. 
Anytime a manufacturer can pro- 
duce a comparable or a better prod- 
uct at a lower cost, he is going to 
prosper. That, after all, is the basis 
of business. And not only is industry 
bound to this iron-clad check and 
balance system, it is also supplied 
with the same conscience of democ- 
racy given to every American. Indus- 
try would hardly want to produce 
goods in such a manner that it would 
destroy the democracy that provides 
for its very existence. 

Perhaps the completely automatic 
factory will never be accomplished; 
but if it is, it will be because the 
country is ready for it. It will not 
upset the balance. It will come sim- 
ply as another step in the long evo- 
lution, as an economic necessity. To 
fear such a step is to fear America 
itself. 

How else will industry benefit 
from automation? The owners of in- 
dustry have not been and probably 
will never be the major beneficiaries 
of automation. If it is to survive 
industry must continue to plow back 
a great share of its earnings into the 
development of better products and 
techniques to meet competition. The 
industrial owner consequently finds 
himself on a very competitive merry- 
go-round where his per cent of the 
profits will most likely not change. 
The major beneficiaries are the con- 
sumers. 

This is evident on the home front. 
Without the major advances in man- 
ufacturing technology, many of the 
appliances existing today would be 
afar cry from present automatic, 
labor saving devices. And what’s 
more, they would cost a lot more. 
Television, of course, would be non- 
existent, and radio would be avail- 
able only to a fortunate few. There 


One small file or a roomful of rec- 
ords, can now be photographed, 
processed and accurately indexed 
on microfilm ... the Watland way. 
No equipment to buy ... we do the 
work. Cost is lowest of any repro- 
duction method. 

Save time, space and money, have 
your records preserved on micro- 
film, 24-hour service. Write or 
’*phone 


AT LAST'!. a» A low cost... 


small quantity Microfilming service to 
preserve Important Records. 
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SCREW MACHINE 
PRODUCTS 


Automatic & Hand Screw 
Brown & Sharpe Equipment 
Capacity Up to 28,” 
Warner-Swasey Turret Lathes 


Secondary Operations 
Milling - Drilling - Tapping 
Facilities Available For 
Light Mfg. and Assembly Work 
Capable of High Precision Work 


ALLIED SCREW MACHINE CO. 


1338 S. Michigan Ave. 
HArrison 7-3915 


HOT TIN DIPPING 


Specializing in quantity produc- 
tion of industrial fabricated parts 
in steel — copper — brass — Ho- 
tel — Restaurant — Dairy — Bak- 
ery equipment. Sheets — bars — 
tubes — pipe — etc. 

Lead & special mixture coatings. 

facilities in 


Operating largest 


the industry. 


C. DOERING & SON, Inc. 


LAKE & LOOMIS STS. 
MOnroe 6-0921 


TIN PLATE 
TERNE PLATE 
BLACK PLATE 


Sheet 
Strips 
Circles 
Scrap 


| _NEvada 8-4100 | 
LOU STEEL PRODUCTS 


COMPANY 
923 S. KOSTNER AVE., CHICAGO 24, ILL. 


WaTLAND 


INCORPORATED 
Microfilm Division 
4756 N. Clark St., Chicago 40 
LOngbeach 1-3224 


ADD PERSONALIZED PUNCH 
TO YOUR SALES PROMOTION 


Fires-up sales and dealer programs, 
‘ conventions! for Executives, Salesmen, 
Dealers .. . Valued as business gifts! 


Your trademark, logo, 
slogan, or product, col- 
orfully reproduced on 
regular or hes ties, will 
symbolize the cooperative good will 
that marks every successful business 


Designed to your needs . . . dignified 
or flamboyant . . . this HAND MADE 
neckwear of distinctive quality will 
add punch to your sales program, con- 
vention, new-product announcement, 
or any special event. Top quality in 
any quantity .. . one unit or a million! 


Write TODAY for details. Fur- 
nish ad samples and estimated 


AMERICAN 


NECKWEAR MFG. CO, 
Dept. CM 

320 S. FRANKLIN ST. 

CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 
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Consulting Engineers 


Transportation, Public Transit and 


Industrial Problems 
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— 150 N. WACKER DRIVE, 
CHICAGO 6, ILL. 


SEeley 3-2765 
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would be no automatic washers, dry- 
ers, refrigerators, or electric blan- 
kets. The consumer just couldn’t 
afford them. This makes it apparent 
that industry is not alone in its need 
for automation. 

How can it be attained? Westing- 
house has in its organization exam- 
ples of each of the four types of 
manufacturing; the air arm division 
in Baltimore, Maryland, making air- 
borne electronic equipment is largely 
a job shop type of operation; the 
motor and control division in Buf- 
falo, New York, making medium 
and large size electric motors, utilizes 
a progressive line, type of operation; 
the appliance division plant in Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, making refrigerators, 
is an example of conveyorized pro- 
duction; and some of Westinghouse’s 
lamp division plants, where thou- 
sands of light bulbs are made each 
hour, are examples of automation. 


Not all of any one plant is in one 
specific stage, of course, and there 
are certain products that demand 
certain types of manufacturing, ei- 
ther because of the nature of the 
product or of the process. Large, 
single-design steam turbines, for in- 
stance, would be difficult to con- 
veyorize. 


Next Higher Level 


It is not realistic to expect to 
automate the job shop. But it can 
be raised to the next higher level of 
manufacturing. With additional in- 
vestments in machinery and perhaps 
in floor area, any one of the manu- 
facturing types can usually be raised 
one notch up the scale. This should 
be the goal of industry. With such 
an approach, economic automation 
can be realized. 

Also, with this approach the 
change to automation in any opera- 
tion will come about naturally and 
slowly. There will be no sudden shift 
of workers. It is true that some work- 
ers may be displaced by automation, 
but this displacement will be grad- 
ual, paralleling the evolution of 


automation. The electrical industry, 


for instance, will double itself in the 
next ten years and will employ an 
ever increasing number of people. 


In our lamp division plant, where. 


we have moved forward toward the 
application of automation, we have 


| approximately doubled our employ- 


ment during the last ten years. 
It may be time to look carefully 


at the general structure of manu- 
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facturing organizations. Are they 
organized to efficiently attack the 
problems connected with automa 
tion? Manufacturing engineers. 
methods engineers, and plant layout 
experts are needed, each with suffi. 
cient freedom to discover new man 
ufacturing methods and initiate ac 
tion on them. And there are, of 
course, a great many other factors 
which must be continuously re-evalu. 
ated to be effective. 

But the most important question 
to the confused man on the street is: 
What will automation do for him? 
As said, it will provide a higher 
standard of living, but there’s more 
to it than that. 


Ability to Produce 


The defense of America, now as 
in the past, depends on the ability 
to produce. In time of a major de- 
fense effort, national production 
facilities are strained to the last man- 
hour. Automation then assumes the 
role of a vital defense mechanism. 
The country can ill afford to neglect 
the excellent opportunities it pre- 
sents. 


There is another facet of America 
that makes automation a necessity. 
The working population and the 
total purchasing power of this nation 
are naturally closely allied. The 
gross national product is increasing 
at the rate of 3.5 per cent a year. 
However, the American working 
population is increasing at the rate 
of only 1.8 per cent a year. Some- 
thing, somehow has to take up the 
slack if the level of production re- 
quired to improve our current stand- 
ard of living is continued. Automa- 
tion is that something. It helps the 
worker by providing him with means 
of being more productive. So auto- 
mation is needed just to maintain 
the present rate of improvement in 
the standard of living. ‘ 

The effect of automation or any 
other technological advance on the 
very young and the yet unborn 
Americans is of tremendous impo 
tance. Their education will be i: 
creasingly more vital. Largely as ; 
result of automation, people will 
have more time, more money, 
more need to go to school. The j 
they will be filling in industry w 
be more demanding of their tale 
and their mental powers than 
before. And as the educational le 
of indus S, C 
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ess, thereby giving form to a still 
wore advanced technology, 
} There are literally pages of cor- 
)oborating data and favorable indi- 
}itions to support the industry claim 
iat automation — far from being a 
mon — is an absolute necessity for 
jimerican progress. This is a nation 
}ihich may never see the limit of its 
}otential. And its greatest asset of all 
the ability to progress and to ac- 
spt change. It is inherent even in 
tur system of government. 
The problem that should be of 
Wreatest concern to the American 
eople today is not how to stem the 
cde of automation but how to bring 
about more quickly. 
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cce was quickly adopted by other 
irlines and today it is industry-wide. 
“The first year they were aboard 
re had $60,000 of passenger busi- 
ess,” Mr. Patterson reports. “Last 
rear we did $200 million worth and 
1e presence of our stewardesses cer- 
mainly was an important factor.” 
The big trouble all airlines have 
xperienced with the stewardesses is 
eeeping them. The average length 
£ service is 27 months with 99 per 
sent of the resignations due to matri- 
ony. 

However such problems were not 
inforeseen when S. A. Stimpson, who 
it the time was division traffic agent 
n San Francisco, California, wrote 
uis memo, dated February 24, 1930, 
o headquarters. It read “.. . I am 
uot suggesting at all the flapper type 
bf girl, or one that would go hay- 


ire. You know nurses as well as I- 


lo, and you know that they are not 
tiven to flightiness—I mean in the 
sead. The average graduate nurse 
: sa girl with some horse sense and is 
rery practical and has seen enough 
of men to not be inclined to chase 
lhem around the block at every 
ppportunity.” 

It was a young San Francisco 
rse, Ellen Church, who had first 
oached Mr. Stimpson with the 
juggestion that the “couriers” the 
ine was going to hire should be 
en. Sa she ang seven 


ts” Bi ctweeh Gat Tasca ae 
go. Service was. ganged @ on 
1930": 


was limited to girls 


start of World War II because of the 
military demand for nurses. Present 
requirements call for an R.N. certifi- 
cate or two years of college, or one 
year of college added to one year of 
business experience. 

To be eligible for training, aspir- 
ing stewardesses must be unmarried 
between the ages of 21 and 27. 
Height limitations are 5 feet, 2 inches 
to 5 feet, 7 inches; weight 135 pounds 
or less. At least 20/40 vision in each 
eye is mandatory. General good 
health and a pleasing disposition are 
of prime importance. 

For the record, the average stew- 
ardess today is 5 feet 41% inches tall, 
weighs 116 pounds, has a 24 inch 


39 


waist and a 341% inch bust. In 1930, 
the average stewardess was an inch 
shorter, weighed 108 pounds, had a 
2414 inch waist and a 321% inch bust. 

The early stewardesses had no 
specific instructions to follow aside 
from the admonition to “make them- 
selves useful.” This, they proceeded 
to do. They tidied up the cabin; 
served coffee, sandwiches and apples; 
answered queries on weather, geog- 
raphy and aeronautics as well as they 
could; and even pitched in to help 
load baggage and assist in fueling. 

Today, girls who qualify get six 
weeks of training. They study ticket- 


any years: the airline stew- 
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A son in college was applying pressure 
for more money from home. 

Here’s what he wrote his Dad—‘I can- 
not understand why you call yourself a 
kind father, when you haven’t sent me a 
check for three weeks. What kind of kind- 
ness do you call that?” 

His Father replied immediately—“That’s 
unremitting kindness,” 


Two confirmed bachelors sat talking. 
Conversation drifted from politics to cook- 
ing. Said one: “I got one of the cookery 
books once, but I never could do nothing 
with it.” 

“Too much fancy work in it, eh?” 

“Yes. Every one of the recipes began the 
same way— Take a clean dish’—that settled 
me.” 


The big traffic cop glared at his most 
recent victim, then said with a half apolo- 
getic grin, “Oh, so you're a minister. Now, 
don’t you tell me you didn’t see that stop 
Si ind, 

“Well, no, officer,” replied the parson. 
“I saw the stop sign all right. The thing is, 
I didn’t see you.” 


A university graduate student, applying 
for scholarship, explained as follows, why 


_ he needed assistance: “My wife and I are 


Separated now, which has left me as my 
sole means of support.” 


A hillbilly was called as a witness in a 
lawsuit. 

“Can you write?” asked the lawyer. 

“Nope.” 

“Can you read?” 

“Well I kin read figgers pretty good, but 

_I don’t do so good with writing. Now take 

these signs along the road. I can tell how 


_furto but not whurto.” 


% e 


_A mother told her small son, going on 


_ four, “I do not have a baby any more. I 
_ guess I’ll have to get another baby, now 
_ that you’ve grown to be such a big boy.” 


The youngster thought it over. “Well, 


_ Mummy,” he said, “You'll keep me as a 
_ friend, won’t you?” 


a 


A golfer, trying to get out of a trap said, 
“The traps on this course are very annoy- 
ing, aren’t they?” 

Second Golfer, trying to putt—‘Yes, they 
are. Would you mind closing yours?” 


A soldier parked an army jeep and 
started walking down the street. A police- 
man called after him: “Hey, buddy, drop 
a nickel in that parking meter.” 

“Put it in yourself,’ the GI yelled back, 
“That jeep belongs to you as much as it 
does to me.” 


Nagging wife, relenting, bought her hus- 
band two ties as a birthday gift. Finding 
them on his dresser the husband put one 
on and made a grand entrance to break- 
fast. 

“Humph,” snorted the wife, “so you 
didn’t like the other one.” 


The futility of riches is taught very 
plainly, both in the Bible and in the in- 
come tax forms. 
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The children were in the midst of a free 
for-all when father unexpectedly enterec 
the room. : 

“Tommy, who started this?” he asked th 
nearest youngster. 

“Well,” replied Tommy, “It all started 
when Albert hit me back.” 


“Dad, guess what? I’ve got my first par 
in a play,” said the budding young actor 
“I play the part of a man who’s been ma 
ried for 25 years.” : 

“Well, that’s a good start, son,” repliec 
the father. “Just keep at it, and one 0 
these days you'll get a speaking part.” 


Friend—‘Has your wife changed ver 
much since you married her?” 

Husband—‘T'll say — my habits, m 
friends and my hours.” 


At the baseball game the boss suddenl 
came in behind his office boy, and tapped 
him on the shoulder. 

“So this is your uncle’s funeral?” he de 
manded of the startled youth. 

“Looks like it,’ the quick-witted young 
ster replied. ‘““He’s the umpire down there. 


A little boy was sitting on the front steps 
and the salesman asked—“Is your mothe 
home, little boy?” | 

“Yes, sir,’ replied the little boy. 

After knocking several times and getting 
no response, the salesman turned to th 
boy—‘I thought you said your mother wa 
home?” a 

“She is,” replied the boy, “but I don’ 
live here.” 


e ~ 
Heard in a college dormitory: “Is thi: 


dance formal or can I wear my owr 
clothes?” ae 
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“It’s a note to us from our absent treasurer and reads as follows: “I 
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